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FOREWORD 



We do not need to dance attendance on 
the psychological laboratory before we can 
practise the art of being fair to the children 
of our own firesides. 

All honor to scientific child-study — as far 
as it goes. But it is no secret that one may 
be a scientist or even a philanthropist — one 
or both — and yet nag, neglect, or repel his 
own children. He may be unfair, and, of 
course, unkind. 

The child is at best an intimate stranger. 
From all that is deepest, most potential, and 
abiding in him we are estranged. With all 
that is superficial, weak, and ephemera! we 
are only too intimate. We know that, but 
we do not use the knowledge that we have. 
This book means to be a simple guide to 
the use of our common sense, our self- 
restraint, in the pursuit of our good inten- 
tions. It rests not on a soft sentimentality, 



nor on hard science, but on simple equity 
and kindness. 

Its essential idea is that we must begin, 
not with abstract propositions or theories, 
but with life, and the closer that life is to us, 
the better. We must have a case, as the 
lawyers and doctors say, or, as the philoso- 
phers would say, we must start with the 
concrete. Would it not be better to take a 
course in psychology first? Should we not 
know something of the central nervous sys- 
tem as a preliminary? No. A knowledge 
of the fissure of Rolando or of the gan- 
glionic system will not keep us from nag- 
ging, from making snap judgments of the 
child's motives, from begging the question, 
or help us to appreciate his standards of 
importance. We must have a "case," or our 
child study will be all in the air. Hence the 
book is largely made up of bits of biography. 

Your cases and mine are in our own 
homes, or, mayhap, in our school classes. 
But the plan of this manual is first to show 
us how easy and yet how silly it is to be 
wrong, then to show what it is that makes 
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us so absurd and unfair with our children. 
After that it sets up its "Court of Inquiry," 
bringing in cases — all genuine — from real 
life, and opening up large fields for investi- 
gation. Some of these cases are from dis- 
tinguished autobiography, some from anx- 
ious fathers and mothers, some from other 
sources. 

The main thing is to learn how to interro- 
gate these cases and make them our own 
for practice in the great art of being fair. 
Bring them into the laboratory of the soul 
and see what eternal verities, what world 
forces lie hidden in them. Call them into 
our fireside Court of Inquiry as test cases 
and precedents to follow or to avoid. 

Perhaps we may settle nothing so far as 
those children are concerned, but we can 
hardly help gaining new points of view. 
The truth is this kind of child-study is the 
best kind of schooling in the morality of 
justice — a good thing for teachers, minis- 
ters, physicians, judges, attorneys, mer- 
chants, mechanics and all others. 

Patterson DuBois. 
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THE ATTITUDE 

Some time ago a man interested in the 
education of young children was asked to 
address the mothers of the children of a 
kindergarten gathered from the poor dis- 
tricts of a large city. The mothers were 
interested in the kindergarten, which met 
daily in one of the church parlors, and they 
came smilingly to these mothers' meetings. 

No formal speech or address would be in 
order on an occasion like this; a familiar 
talk was desirable. But there must be a 
definite aim. The man in question wanted 
to discover the attitude of the mothers 
toward their children, and at the same time 
to lead them into a better attitude. He 
wanted to make child-study mothers of 
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them, and the sort of child-study that is 
pretty sure to lead to improved practice. 
But improvement of practice must follow 
improvement of attitude; and of attitude 
he would make them conscious. It was no 
use to begin talking about childhood or 
child-nature. To get a firm hold on the 
hearts and heads of those hard-driven work- 
ing women he must not talk about child- 
nature, but about their children. 

To each mother present — some of whom 
had babes in their arms, some with an eye 
on a child or two wandering about the room 
— nothing was of more interest at that mo- 
ment than her own children. In order, 
therefore, to place himself en rapport with 
this little audience, the leader asked each 
mother in rotation how many children she 
had, and of what age and sex they were. 
By the time he had gone around the class, he 
and the mothers were on more familiar 
terms, and conversation flowed easily. 

The next step was to inquire individually 
of each mother whether she saw differences 
in her children or whether they appeared 
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to be all alike in character. The mothers 
were mostly very emphatic as to there be- 
ing decided differences among their own 
children, and the leader now gave them a 
little practice in discrimination by asking 
them to describe some of the characteristics 
of their children which made them either 
resemble or differ from one another. 

The next point was that, if they were so 
different in nature, in temper, in interests, 
disposition, and attainments, was it not only 
common sense that they should be dealt with 
quite differently? One rule evidently could 
not do for all. The mothers did not treat 
all the pot plants in their windows alike; 
they would not even handle linens and flan- 
nels in the same way at the wash tub. 

One mother, who became quite interested 
in the discussion, told how her little girl 
sometimes got obstinate and pouty, and had 
to be "strapped." Did she? Indeed! The 
leader inquired whether the "strapping" ap- 
peared to improve her and to accomplish 
its object. The mother had to admit that 
she couldn't see that it did. This was fol- 
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lowed by several inquiries on the part of the 
leader as to whether she thought the child 
fully understood her. and whether she fully 
understood the child, and, if the strapping 
did no good, wouldn't it be well to try some 
other course? This appeared to be a new 
idea to the mother, but she thought maybe 
it might. She was showing symptoms of 
taking on a new attitude — one of inquiry, 
perhaps. 

The mothers were now asked whether 
they had ever made a particular point of 
trying to find all the good qualities in their 
children without thinking anything about 
their bad qualities. The mothers seemed 
not to have made a specialty of this kind of 
investigation, but one of them promptly told 
how that same pouty child would always 
stand up for her if anybody said anything 
against her. She seemed already to have 
given the child at least a silent credit for this 
good quality, for she told this with consid- 
erable gusto and with a twinkle of pride in 
her eye. Her daughter was at least loyal in 
that way. But, apart from this, the re- 
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sponse was not hearty nor general as to 
the mothers' eagerness, heretofore, to hunt 
for hidden excellences in their children. 
Nevertheless, they had a foggy notion that 
they would be willing to try it. Evidently 
it seemed a queer thing to do — it certainly 
was a novelty. 

This little conversation occupied perhaps 
fifteen minutes, which was long enough. 
The man then pressed them to make a spe- 
cial point, during the coming week, of try- 
ing to discover every good trait in their 
children that they could possibly find, and to 
report the result at a subsequent meeting to 
the kindergartncr in charge. 

This is an excellent exercise for any 
mother or teacher. Let it be tried seriously, 
and from the moral rather than from the 
intellectual point of view. Parents are usu- 
ally anxious to see their children precocious, 
or brilliant, or learned. But the feelings, 
the moral judgment, the affections, the as- 
pirations, the conquests of their children do 
not arouse their ambitions or quicken their 
discrimination. The exercise is a good one 
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simply in the interest of a fair and just atti- 
tude of mind — one that refuses to prejudge 
an act or to prescribe for an undiagnosed 
case. 

The traditional and almost invariable at- 
titude of the adult toward the child is one of 
absolute possession, unlimited right, and in- 
fallible judgment in all that pertains to the 
child's welfare. It shows itself in the lust 
of authority, the indulgence in the habit of 
command, a craze for "obedience," and a 
desire to be thorough in the practice — rather 
than the science — of punishing. As over 
against all this, the parent ought to recog- 
nize himself as sent to the child, rather than 
as having the child sent to him. 

The child is the rightful owner of his own 
potentiality, which constitutes his individ- 
uality and his personality. The parent Is 
divinely engaged to put the child in the way 
of gaining possession of his incipient pow- 
ers. The parent's judgment cannot be in- 
fallible, and he must therefore be in the 
habitual attitude of a learner. He must sit 
on the bench in suspended judgment until 
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he is sure that the child's case is somehow, 
even if silently, heard. 

Hearing a case is never easy. We are full 
of prejudices, puffed up with self-con- 
fidences, satisfied that we know it all, and 
therefore incessantly misapplying terms and 
begging the question. It is a shame that a 
child in the home or in the school, among 
strangers or among friends, should not be 
accorded the rights and opportunities which 
the civil law accords to the suspect or the 
criminal. 

You want obedience? The question of 
attitude is not determined in the reply to 
this. Do you want it because you like the 
feeling of superiority, of authority, of 
power, of rank N Or do you want it, not be- 
cause you desire to be obeyed so much as 
you desire the child to be obedient ? There 
is a difference. Answers to these questions 
go to determine attitude. But it is not easy 
to answer them without bias or self-favorit- 
ism. Try it honestly. 

You want the child to be brought up in 
the "nurture and admonition of the Lord"? 
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That sounds well, but there is no determina- 
tion of attitude in it until you have some 
definite idea of what nurture and admonition 
under the circumstances are. Not all Scrip* 
tiire is nurture to an infant, nor all admoni- 
tion suited to all ages. Your attitude in the 
case is therefore determined by your desire 
to find out just what sort of food will nour- 
ish a child, and Just what sort of precept, 
warnings, or criticism will admonish him. 
This is really the object of your child-study. 
A child may need punishing, but the atti- 
tude of threat or resort to punishment is not 
to be easily allowed, because it dwells on 
cure rather than on prevention. It resorts 
to suppression rather than to development 
by expression ; to threat for the evil, rather 
than to encouragement for the good; to a 
hasty exercise of authority and mere physi- 
cal power, rather than to the inducing of 
respect by meriting it; to a contemplation 
of imperfections rather than of possibihties ; 
to a deification of sin rather than of right- 



A child may need to be taught obedience 
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and reverence for authority. But tlie atti- 
tude that is egotistic will never secure a 
hearty and genuine obedience, altliough it 
may compel a mechanical response that re- 
sembles obedience. 

The attitude of sympathetic and appre- 
ciating child-study arises out of a desire to 
help the child toward his own development, 
and turns away from that which tends to 
hinder a child by repression. It is not the 
attitude of correction, reproof, negation, 
prohibition, mistrust, incessant nagging, 
oversight, and interference, but that of de- 
velopment, unobtrusive guidance, recogni- 
tion of possibilities, encouragement, and con- 
fidence in honor. It is an attitude that gladly 
differentiates Puck from the Devil, high 
spirits from evil motives, physical disability 
from obstinacy, shyness from sloth, and 
misapprehension from disobedience. 

The shortest road — experimentally, at 
least — to this new attitude is perhaps that 
recommended to the mothers in meeting 
aforesaid. Look for the good points in your 
children, being determined to find at least 
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one that you have never seen, or, at any rate, 
valued before. And, when you have found 
it, give it credit and use it as leverage. 
Then you shall see more and farther. 

Forget, for the time being, those points 
in the child's conduct which you think evil 
or objectionable. Just now, O parent! you 
are under training — self-training. If you 
cannot so far control yourself as to follow 
this plan for two or three weeks, how can 
you expect to educate and develop your 
child? If you do not care to admonish and 
control yourself first, how can you expect 
to bring up your child in the "nurture and 
admonition of the Lord"? Or, more strictly 
and pointedly, .how can you nurture your 
child in the admonition of the Lord?- 
the Revised Version puts it. 

Every parent is in some degree a child- 
studying parent. But the degree is usually 
slight, or else the study is farcical, because 
the attitude at the start is traditional, adulto- 
centric, and prejudiced. A judge on the 
bench may render a learned, elaborate, la- 
borious opinion. But if his attitude at the 
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Start was not absolutely judicial, and he 
was not open to conviction according to the 
evidence; if his mind was made up before 
the testimony was in, and his argument was 
an effort to vindicate his own prejudice in- 
stead of to get at the truth, no matter whom 
it favored, or who suffered by it — then is his 
studiousness really evil in tendency, how- 
ever labored and "conscientious" it be. And 
all because of his attitude of mind. Even so 
with us in our dealing with children. Says 
the wise man of Scripture, "Whoso judgeth 
a case before it is heard, it is a shame and a 
reproach to him." 

The object of this chapter is simply pre- 
liminary, as enabling teachers or parents to 
ascertain, and suggest or direct, their atti- 
tude ; for this is a prerequisite of movement. 
In the general direction of our gaze we walk. 
A hostile attitude of mind, an attitude 
friendly, critical, censorious, inquiring, 
credulous — or whatever it may be — is likely 
to manifest itself in action on very slight 
suggestion. 

It will be easily inferred, then, that these 
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chapters confine themselves chiefly to what 
I may call familiar or fireside child-study — 
that in which the subject is close to us, as 
son, daughter, pupil, or in any other near 
relation which is felt as personal, concrete 
and immediate to ourselves. 
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When a man knows that it is a loose o 
torn lining that makes it difficult for him to 
get his hand through his coat sleeve, or that 
it is a surreptitious skewer that prevents his 
making a handsome cut of beef for dinner, 
this knowledge is the beginning of his suc- 
cess in donning his coat or in carving the 
meat. In other words, an important factor 
in all progress is a knowledge of the ob- 
structions and difficulties to be overcome. 

It would not do for an arctic expedition to 
start out with an equipment suitable only 
for the tropics. Every enterprise has its 
peculiar interferences, which cannot be 
struggled against very successfully unless 
their nature is suspected or known. "To 
know what we must do helps us to find out 
how to do it," says Miss Blow, 
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If we are going; to be of any service to 
a child in his training, education, and devel- 
opment, of course we must know something 
about his strength and weakness, the life 
problems that he has to solve, and the re- 
sources at his command. Now it is not 
easy to know these things about anybody, 
not even ourselves. It is not easy to know 
our most intimate adult friend very well. 
But the child is so very different from us, 
and yet. being human, so like us, that we 
are sure to think him like ourselves at points 
where we radically differ, and unlike our- 
selves at points where we are similar. 

Without waiting to take a lifetime to dis- 
cover it, we might as well be told at the 
start that the principal obstruction to our 
clear vision of the nature of the child is our 
own adulthood. It is the shadow of our- 
selves that obscures his form and counte- 
nance as we look at him. We stand in our 
own light, blissfully ignorant that we are 
casting a shadow of our own shape on the 
object of our most conscientious and loving 
inspection. 
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The preceding chapter spoke of the atti- 
tude that we should have in an approach to 
the child. The present chapter halts the 
approach to administer a caution, and tell 
the observer wherein his greatest difficulty 
will lie. Thus forewarned, he ought to be 
forearmed, and better able to slay the lion of 
his own adultism, which is sure to meet 
him in the way. 

This adultism may be said to originate in 
three sources. The first is the persistent 
tradition that children are thus-and-so, the 
second is the natural lust of power and au- 
thority, and the third is a pious respect for 
"duty" in the abstract. 

With these habits of mind, these impulses, 
it is easy for us to interpret favorably to 
ourselves Scripture injunctions, such as 
"Bring up a child in the way he should go," 
"Children, obey your parents in the Lord," 
and such popular sayings as "Spare the rod 
and spoil the child," We are so self-con- 
tained in our adultism, the adult point of 
view is so all-sufficient, that it seems as 
though any bringing up that we studiously 
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devise for the child, or that any exercise of 
authority which we use to compel obedience, 
is Scriptural. If we want to sustain and 
defend ourselves for bringing to the child 
abstract pronouncements of catechisms or 
moralizings entirely outside of the range of 
childish experience, we fall back on the 
Scriptural expression, "nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord," as though our pious in- 
tention would make anything divine nurture 
that we chose to administer. 

I. As to Tradition. — Under this head we 
may include all manner of assumptions, 
gratuitous generalizings, and even certain 
scientific hypotheses which are well enough 
for scientists to work on, but which have 
no place in a father's or mother's or teacher's 
getting better acquainted with a particular 
child. Before passing judgment on an at- 
titude or act of a child to which we may 
impulsively or coolly object, let us inquire 
whether the deed or the attitude of the child 
represents exactly the same mental or moral 
condition or motive that a like appearing 
act or attitude would stand for in ourselves. 
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In many cases it would not, but our 
self-sufficient adtiltism will be likely to warp 
our judgment and hide the real truth from 
us. "We must be careful to study the chil- 
dren's motives," says Miss Blow, "and avoid 
the too common error of reading into them 
our own stronger and more conscious feel- 
ing. . . . Much of the injustice done 
them arises from imputing to them delib- 
erately evil intentions impossible in a stage 
of development whose characteristic mark 
is simple incontinence; while conversely our 
undue praise of their virtue arises from 
transferring to them by analogy our own 
spiritual struggles and victories." But 
these are just the sort of things that we must 
find out for ourselves, or we shall never 
really know them ; and ourselves will prove 
the greatest obstacle to their discovery.* 

By a kind of social heredity childhood has 
acquired a general reputation to which par- 
ents are more or less apt to fit their children. 
It were well, however, if every young father 
and mother could diagnose the case of their 
first child without being influenced by the 
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traditional bias. Let them begin by refus- 
ing to call an act "naughty" simply because 
it gives them trouble or annoyance; or to 
call it "bright," simply when the child is 
normally progressing. 

As Professor Warner says (in his book 
on "The Study of Children"), "That which 
I want you to study is that which you ac- 
tually see apart from any inferences drawn 
from the fact ; it is essential in scientific 
work not to confuse what you see and what 
yon believe to exist." And it is essential in 
moral work also. 

We have classed these assumptions and 
gratuitous generalizings under the bead of 
"tradition." Of course, this means, largely, 
"convention"— that state of mind which is 
the result of years of living under the for- 
malities of thought and deed, the imposi- 
tions, restraints, and demands which make 
up the inter- relation ships of a highly com- 
plex social condition, 

2. As to Lust of Power. — It is natural and 
right for power to seek opportunities of ex- 
ercise. There is a glory of strength. Man, 
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like the lower animals, delights in over- 
coming — which is merely an exercise of 
power. Neither man nor boy delights in 
weakness. Consequently, there is a terrible 
temptation on the part of the strong to over- 
come the weak. We see this in parents, 
teachers, playmates, nurses, corporations, 
nations. The last thing that any one — either 
a nation or an individual — ever realizes, is 
that the highest exhibit of power is in the 
full control of self. Set it down, then, that 
the greater physical strength and power 
that comes through the long life experience 
of the adult will be a roaring lion in the 
path of his pursuit of what he means to be 
the child's welfare. 

3. As to Pious Respect for Duty. — The 
adult in certain relations to the child knows 
that he is divinely commissioned with au- 
thority. This means that he is entrusted 
with power. And his commission being a 
divine one, all the power which he lusts to 
exercise over the child wears for him the 
aspect of duty. "Duty" is a word that he 
really loves, little realizing what a snare it 
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may be if he comes to use it as a justification 
for what he wants to do, rather than as an 
instigation toward doing that which ought 
to be done. Set it down, then, that one must 
exercise great reserve in the use of the word 
"duty." If he wants to exact obedience, for 
instance, he must be studious that his de- 
mands and commands are themselves 
duteous to a higher Authority, or law, than 
himself, or of his own making. 

It is apparent that these \'arious aspects 
and impulses of life, pla)'ing upon and con- 
ditioning one another, constitute what may 
be called the adult point of \-iew, and that 
the child, being without the conventional 
and traditional bias, \-et with the healthy de- 
sire to fee! his strength, and with a growing 
sense of duty arising out of respect, love and 
dependence, has also his point of view. 
Hence the obstmctiMi to that harmonious 
working together which is essential to his 
best developmeit. 

It is evidem that one or the other point 
of view musl yield and efeee itself or coo- 
flict is inevitabk. tt ought to be no less 
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evident that the adult point of view is in the 
nature of the case impossible to the child. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but for the 
adult to endeavor to see from the child's 
point of view if he would correctly interpret 
his child's meaning. Without this interpre- 
tation training is haphazard and self-thwart- 
ing, and cannot be Christian, for it cannot 
be either just or thorough. 
' Child-study, then — my study of my child, 
and your study of your child — is a matter 
of interpretation, an appraisement of values 
and standards. It is a matter of three lan- 
guages and two interpretations. The child 
speaks and acts in one language — the adult 
thinks in another. This makes two. Both 
use the same signs, as the Japanese and 
Chinese use the same characters in writing. 
But the signs do not stand for the same 
things. When the adult has interpreted the 
child's terms by the proper adult terms, he 
has made the first necessary restatement or 
interpretation. He has now to make another 
interpretation; he has to restate his knowl- 
edge in the third language— one of a jiist 
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attitude and course of action toward the 
child. And all the while he must keep out 
of his own way. He has a h^rd lot. But not 
a hard lot as compared with the child who 
must take what is given him, must endure 
what is put upon him, must suffer for what 
is withheld from him — all without appeal or 
means of reparation. 

So much for the components of our prin- 
cipal obstacle — adultism. Let us in the next 
chapter gain a further idea of its insidious 
prevalence and power, looking also at the 
typical ways in which the world, at succes- 
sive eras, has regarded childhood. Seeing 
this, we shall be better able to see ourselves. 
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If there were a real dividing line between 
adulthood and childhood, and we could 
throw all the adult minds into one alembic 
and ai! the child minds into another, so as 
to get a concentrated extract or essence of 
each, we should find, on analysis, that a 
principal element of the first was its self- 
centred, self-sufficient egoism. 

In an address before the International 
Kindergarten Union several years ago I 
called attention to the fact that mental dis- 
order, or insanity, often — if not oftenest — 
shows itself in the magnification of the ego, 
or excessive self-importance ; and further, 
that this is, in a large degree, characteristic 
of adulthood, in its conscious attitude 
toward childhood. This adult self-suffi- 
ciency manifests itself ui various ways, as 
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has been already pointed out. I propose 
now to call attention to one particular as- 
pect of it which editorship has afforded me 
special opportunity for observing. 

In a paper contributed to the "Transac- 
tions of the Illinois Society for Child 
Study," several years ago, Dr. John Dewey, 
with his usual acute discrimination, dis- 
cusses "three great sources, or three great 
movements, in the development of interest 
in the child," namely, the political, the Ees- 
thetic, and the scientific. 

The first of these developed in the time 
of Plato and Aristotle. Under these philos- 
ophers grew the "conscious reflection upon 
what the child means, what he stands for, 
and how that child is to be treated if he Is 
to attain to that for which he stands." Not 
that there was anything new in the estab- 
lishment of rules and precepts for education 
or the formulating of systems and methods 
of instruction. But this is a different thing 
from "consciously raising the question of 
what the end, the object, of education is, 
and upon the basis of that end as a standard, 
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attempting to formulate the methods and 
principles of educational work." That par- 
ticular inquiry, as Dr. Dewey shows, beg;an 
with Plato and Aristotle. They lived at a 
time of great questionings, great trans- 
formations, great reconstructions, which led 
to a conscious interest in the meaning of 
childhood, as far as it went. 

The Platonic child "was such a factor in 
the reorganization of society that he must 
receive definite attention." Plato saw the 
child more clearly than the Christian Church 
of to-day sees him. Although so far as the 
Church does regard the child, it regards 
him more broadly ; for with Plato the child 
was considered only as factor, as instru- 
ment, in political organization, and not as 
the child in himself. This ideal of the Pla- 
tonic age is, however, very much alive yet, 
and it were well that we should ask our- 
selves whether we parents have not a strong 
tendency to view our children in such a 
limited way, and to stop there. We need to 
see as far and farther than Plato, and no 
less intensely. We cannot do this unless 
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we can rid ourselves of our one-sided tra- 
ditions and our adult bias. 

Dr. Dewey's second source, or movement, 
is the sesthetic. In this the child has a sym- 
bolic, an idea!, and prophetic significance. 
He was born in the Renaissance. He is 
"taken to satisfy the emotions of the adult 
rather than as a stimulus to action on the 
part of the adult. . . . The child is a 
symbol to an adult, rather than a fact 
in himself, ... a symbol of what an 
adult wanted to be, what he would be if 
he could, rather than a sign of what the 
child himself should be, and what all the 
forces should be directed to make him. 
... So at best this lifts itself to the 
motive of art in all its forms, and it does 
help humanity to find its ideal; but, at the 
worst, the child becomes the plaything of 
the adult, still under the name of being his 
ideal — something to make home pleasant. 
. , . The school only too often stands 
for the mechanical routine side, while the 
home stands for the child as a plaything, a 
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, symbol, something to make life more agreea- 
ble, more happy for the adult." 

The third source and type of interest in 
the child, as already mentioned, is the scien- 
tific child-study movement of our own time. 
This arises out of our historical and social 
sciences, especially our interest in begin- 
nings and in the nature of gjowth and de- 
velopment. It includes the first two as- 
pects, the practical political and the aes- 
thetic, or sentimental, by taking them as set- 
ting the problem which science is to solve. 
Our modern aspect of the child includes the 
other two. But it is the purpose of this 
chapter especially to look at one manifesta- 
tion of the second, or assthetic. and symbolic 
view of childhood, in which the child is 
used as a symbol to the adult rather than as 
a fact in himself. 

I quoted at some length from Dr. Dewey 
because his is such a masterly summation, 
in very condensed form, of years of my own 
observation at the editorial desk, I could 
not guess how many scores, I might better 
say hundreds, of manuscripts, written either 
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for or about children, it was one of my 
privileges to pass upon. But it can be said 
that a large proportion of those which grew 
out of observations of, or reflections on, 
child-life, had no other end in view than to 
draw a moral for the adult's benefit per se 
rather than for the children's. If a mother 
"wrote up" an incident from her child's life 
in which the child's unquestioning trust in 
her was the moving cause for the article's 
production, almost certainly could I expect 
to find a "moral" for the adult's sake only. 
It would be like this: "When my child so 
trustfully placed his little hand in mine I 
felt rebuked that I should be so slow to place 
my hand in my Heavenly Father's and trust 
Him as my child trusted me — implicitly." 
This is what Dr. Dewey calls seeing the 
child as a symbol to the adult. Instead of 
learning a lesson from the child as to how 
we should treat liiin, we use him only as an 
illustration of how we should act in an en- 
tirely diff'erent relation, a relation from 
which the child is omitted. This is the ego- 
centric tendency of the adult mind. The 
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child is used to point an illustration of a 
truth which leaves him out of the count 
rather than an illustration of a truth that 
retains him as one of the principals of fu- 
ture transactions. 

One of the most noteworthy instances in 
literature of this adult self-sufficiency — this 
diverting a child's capital to investment for 
adulthood instead of for childhood — is to be 
found in Coventry Patniore's famous and 
effective poem, "The Toys," This poem, if 
we omit the last lines of moral, is, to my 
mind, one of the most pathetic appeals of 
childhood, for childhood, in English litera- 
ture. Let me quote the poem here without 
its diverting, misinterpreting appendage, or 
"moral." 

My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 

And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words, and unkissed — 

His mother, who was patient, heing dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed. 

But found him slumbering deep. 
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With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I. with moan. 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own 

For, on a table drawn beside his head. 

He had put. within his reach. 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone. 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach. 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there w 

To comfort his sad heart. 

There is the whole story. Its plain, 
straightforward message is written on its 
face. And yet so strong is the tendency of 
aduhhood to appropriate the capital of child- 
hood to itself, taking the child "to satisfy 
the emotions of the adult rather than as a 
stimulus to action on the part of the adult," 
that the immediate and primal message of 
the poem is supplanted by a remote and 
secondary one. But this secondary one pan- 
ders to the adult's sense of self-sufficiency 
and the self-importance of adulthood. 

Patmore's diverting message or moral tag 
is in strict accord with this almost universal 
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tendency of the adult to employ the child 
as a symbol rather than to serve him in his 
struggle to gain possession of his own 
powers. Here are the concluding lines of 
the poem — the perverted moral : 

So, when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept j,nd said : 
Ah ! when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee (n death, 
And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good- 
Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave Thy wrath and say. 
"I will be sorry for their childishness." 

The parallel is effective and legitimate 
enough, no doubt. But suppose, instead of 
spending himself in sorrow for his child's 
childishness in the hope that God will do 
the same for him, he should set about to 
inquire why his unkissed child finds more 
peace and comfort in his simple "toys" than 
he does in his own father ! 

Was the law which the child disobeyed a 
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constitutional law or a father's caprice? 
Was it, in truth, disobeyed in spirit even if 
seemingly so in letter? If it was so dis- 
obeyed, how far was the father himself re- 
sponsible for it ? Questions like these ought 
to crowd so rapidly on one another in the 
father's mind that he would have little time 
or disposition to give to any vague senti- 
mentality in the interest of his own sup- 
posed childishness under the forgiving 
fatherhood of God. 

I say "he," but I do not mean the admira- 
ble poet of family life, who has just been 
quoted, but rather the spirit of traditional 
adulthood which these last dozen lines — 
beautiful as they are — stand for. 

It would have been easy to array typical 
quotations from other sources to illustrate 
the main contention of this chapter. But the 
uncompromising dominance of the tradi- 
tional attitude of adultism — its self-suffi- 
ciency and self-finality — is the better demon- 
strated by citing an exponent poet of family 
sweetness and sanctity than by going to a 
less accomplished source. 
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Of course, if Patmore wished to illustrate 
God's forgiving attitude toward our childish 
weakness before him, there was no literary 
or moral impropriety in drawing his parallel 
in the poem of "The Toys." But it would 
appear that, to one thoroughly in sympathy 
with the child, the story would have such an 
overwhelming significance within its own 
content that any purely external parallel 
purpose would seem like sacrilege. 

And what of it all ? What of this intru- 
sion of the adult upon the child's domain ; 
this habitual subpcena of the child as a wit- 
ness in the adult defence; this use of the 
child as a symbol to the adult rather than as 
a fact in himself; this taking of the child 
to satisfy the emotions of the adult rather 
than as a stimulus to action on the part of 
the adult in the child's interest? Only this; 
The undue interposition by the adult of his 
adultisni— his point of view — between him- 
self and the child is the main, if not the only 
real, hindrance to the child's proper devel- 
opment. Until we can sec our adultism ob- 
jectively, as the rock of offence, we arc not 
' likely to take steps to remove it. If our 
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child-study does not help us in this direc- 
tion we might well question its validity. 
•f, At all events, let us concede to childhood 
the first right to the significances of child- 
life. Let us beware of misappropriating the 
spiritual income of the invested capital of 
childhood. Let us see in the child something 
more than a symbol for our own emotions. 
Yet we must appreciate with Dr. Dewey 
that the personal and sesthetic interest is the 
crowning motive for our study of the child. 
"The symbolism of the child must be taken 
as genuine, as intrinsic, as having meaning 
for the child himself and not simply for us."X 

Did Patmore's child disobey him seven 
times in a moral sense? Ought the law that 
the father made ever to have been made? 
How far did the child's disobedience reflect 
the father's own spirit? What was the pro- 
found significance of the trifles which the 
child had so pathetically drawn to his bed- 
side? How ought the father to mend his 
ways with bis child for his child's sake? 
Away with our egotistic adulthood that 
forces this greater proposition into the back- 
ground ! 



SPOILED BY INDULGENCE 

y The flaw in a foundation will always be 
a flaw and a weakness in the building, A 
child's loss of that which is essential to his 
childhood can never wholly be made good to 
him in his manhood. A man may struggle 
against himself so that he gains in strength 
of character, and he may in large degree 
overcome many of the difficulties and temp- 
tations which are the legacy of his parents 
and others who have spoiled him. But a 
spoiled child is in some degree spoiled for 
life. 

X To spoil is, originally, to flay, to strip; 
hence, to plunder, to pillage, to rob. Towns 
and villages are spoiled in time of war ; civil 
officers are spoiled in time of peace ; children 
are spoiled everywhere and at all times. The 
spoiled child, then, is a child plundered, pil- 
laged, robbed of his rightful possessions. 
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Guardians and parents sometimes misap- 
propriate the inherited material property of 
a child, and so rob him of it. But more 
often do parents, guardians, and teachers 
rob the child of that which is more essen- 
tially his own, — his tendencies, traits, capa- 
bilities, opportunities, and powers. A par- 
ent often speaks of a child as being "a little 
spoiled," as though that were an evidence 
of parental affection. Perhaps it is, if we 
grant that affection will act with conscious 
unwisdom. However this may be, in after 
life, when the consequences show themselves 
in unnecessary embarrassments, temptations, 
struggles, regrets, enfeeblements, and sor- 
rows, the good parent sees that a better ex- 
hibition of afifection woidd have been that 
which respected the child's mental and moral 
possessions, and so spared the child the af- 
fliction of robbery. 

•-1- Much is to be gained sometimes by re- 
clothing an idea. If instead of the father's 
saying that he is spoiling his child, he should 
say, "I am stealing from my child his most 
priceless possession, and one which I can 
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never afterwards wholly restore to him," 
the aspect of the case would be different. 

The immediate cause usually assigned for 
a child's being spoiled is summed up in the 
word "indulgence." This indulgence is al- 
ways conceived of as a concession of too 
great liberty and independence to the child. 
He has been permitted to have his own way, 
to go at his own sweet, undirected and un- 
trained will until he has become the virtual 
ruler of the house. 

But while this kind of spoiling is bad 
enough and frequent enough and well 
enough understood, it is by no means the 
worst nor the most frequent kind. 
^ A more subtle, a much less apprehended 
Aor understood form of indulgence, and 
therefore a far more dangerous form of it, 
is that in which the parent spoils the child 
by indulging himself. He may be indiilg- 
ing'his temper, his prejudices, his laziness, 
his wilfulness— anything which results in 
his being unfair in his judgment of the 
child's case, and so robbing the child of his 
right to a hearing. 
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This parental self-indulgence is the com- 
plement of the child indulgence. The in- 
dulged child, as has been said, is allowed to 
decide questions which he is incompetent to 
decide wisely, and thus to grow up undi- 
rected. The self-indulged parent allows 
himself to decide questions affecting the 
child which, because he cannot or will not 
investigate the case, he is incompetent to de- 
cide wisely.i^. Hence, as in the first case, the 
child is undirected and unnurtured j^ in this 
second case the child is misjudged, misdi- 
rected, repressed, and stunted. 
V For illustration : Power has a propensity 
to display itself, as we have already seen in 
discussing the obstacles that make it diffi- 
cult for us to understand the child. The 
adult is physically stronger than the child, 
and the natural impulse is to assert that su- 
periority. There is an almost irresistible 
tendency on the part of the strong to 
suppress the weak, and this tendency be- 
comes a chronic indulgence. Tt results in 
prejudicing the child's case in the eye of the 
parent. The child comes to be looked upon 
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as a weakling, and therefore more sure of 
doing the wrong thing, than strong, and 
therefore likely to do the right thing. Con- 
sequently, the prime attitude toward him is 
one of negation and correction, and makes 
for suppression, prohibition, reproof or pun- 
ishment, rather than for development. It 
becomes restrictive, rather than expansive. 
The very first thought that arises in the mind 
of most parents when they begin to think 
seriously about training their children is, 
not how they shall know their children, but 
how they shall control and ptmish them. 
They come to the children with this predis- 
position to control and correct, and the re- 
sult is that the children are not developed, 
but negatived, thwarted, and repressed — 
which may be training them, but is certain- 
ly not developing them, 
( This egotistical sense of superiority on the 
part of the parent or guardian crystallizes 
itself into what a distinguished writer has 
called t he " indulgence of the habit o f co m- 
mand" ; and the most harmful form of this 
is seen, not so much in the rigors of what 
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is called discipline, nor in the stern and au- 
stere demands for an unreasonable and 
unreasoning obedience, but in negating or 
forbidding. 

I remember once seeing three boys sitting 
quietly and orderly, in a church pew. One 
boy turned innocently toward the others. 
The ArgiTs-eyed father in the pew behind 
them punched the boy in the shoulder and 
"looked daggers" at him. Why? Because 
the boy had done anything wrong? No. 
Because the father thought it was time to 
perform his duty; that is, to indidge his 
habit of command. The boy acquiesced by 
turning squarely again, and doubtless won- 
dered, as I did, what wrong he had done. 
The father, however, did not sit squarely, 
but lolled in the corner, turned and looked 
up at the organ, and listened inconstantly 
to the sermon. No one punched him in 
the back. No one was spoiling him by an 
indulgence of the habit of command, as he 
was spoiling his boy. He might have been 
so spoiled in his boyhood, which may ac- 
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count for his spoiling, in turn, the next gen- 
eration, 
•J And so all through the catalogue of mis- 
understandings of the real motives and ac- 
tions of the chiJd. Sometimes the parent is 
too lazy to take the pains to answer a child's 
questions. He turns him off, and loses a 
golden opportunity which is never to be re- 
covered. The child has suffered or is 
spoiled, not because he is indulged, but be- 
cause of the parent's self-indulgence. 

Sometimes the parent likes the fun of see- 
ing a child confused, nonplussed, embar- 
rassed, and he resorts to a species of fun- 
making which indulges his sense of humor 
at the expense of the child. By no means 
must I be understood as saying that the 
child and his adult caretaker are not to have 
all the rollicking fun together possible ; but. 
first and foremost, it must be fun to the 
child- Very commonly little children are 
mere toys for their father's amusement after 
a busy day's work. The father who makes 
a ball of his baby by too much tossing of 
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it into the air is guilty of a reckless self-in- 
dulgence. 

Or, again, a too great readiness to con- 
demn and punish results in a parental self- 
indulgence to the extent that the child's case 
is not heard, injustice is done him, and he 
receives the pious, but unreasonable, spank- 
ing, which is an impious form of spoiling. 

A few illustrations are as good as many. 
Any parent or guardian of a child ought to 
think twice before he acknowledges that he 
is plundering and robbing a child, even 
though he calls the act by a word that sounds 
no worse than "spoiling." If he is a parent 
who congratulates himself that he will have 
no spoiled children because he never "in- 
dulges" them, he may well turn and ask him- 
self whether, even in the rigors of his "dis- 
ciplining," he may not be indulging himself 
in a way which will result in another and 
perhaps worse form of spoiling his children, 

A good, honest study of the child ought 
to result in the parent's seeing that he may 
be spoiling the child by indulging himself. 
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SupposiNGj now, that we have pulled our- 
selves into a fairly judicial attitude of mind, 
sympathetic, preferring to find good rather 
than evil; and supposing that wc realize 
the difficulties arising from our self-indul- 
gent adultism — nothing is left for us but to 
get down to work on particular cases. 

Here is this child of two, this boy of five, 
this girl of eight, perhaps of fourteen. 
What will you do? What do you want to 
do? Boss? Then go back to your "atti- 
tude" again. It needs attention. No? the 
attitude is right, but you don't know how to 
begin? Join a child-study club? No harm 
in it so long as you don't think more of the 
club than you do of your child. Send out 
questionnaires and work up syllabi? Study 
Hall, Sully, Warner, Barnes, O'Shea, Tay- 
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lor, Baldwin, Rousseau, Trumbull, Wigg^n, 
Sliinn, Adler. Preyer, Froebel, Blow, Harri- 
son, Perez, Dewey, Hughes, and the host of 
them? All right in time. But wait, 
' As in teaching, we must take the particu- 
[ lar child where we find him. so in studying 
this child we had better begin with him — 
not with a book about the nervous system, 
I not with psychology, not with a theory. 
Start with some interest of the child, some 
manifestation, activity, refusal, enjoyment, 
failure, indulgence, appeal, excuse, conceal- 
ment, fear, desire, energy, dream, reluctance, 
invention, disobedience, obedience, verbal 
error, caress, cry, question, persistence, 
cruelty, self-denial, courage, chum. This 
is enough for a selection of your point of 
departure in your study. In the first inter- 
pretation of the child at any one of these 
points you may be, probably will be. mis- 
taken. Do not go the way of those theolo- 
gians who first write their creed and then 
look for proof texts to sustain it. Don't 
decide beforehand that your child is lazy, 
bad, smart, false, weak, until he has proved 
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SO. And the proving of it cannot be done in 
a snap judgment. On_twp_^ntSj..aL least, 
parents are in danger of such pre-judg- 
' m en f— ^namely, mentally, they say, the child 
is^faboVe the average; morally, he is like 
tte~ average — needs continual correction, 
command, and punishment. But this is the 
wrong, because the unjudicial, attitude 
again. 

The essential point is that we must be- 
gin, not with abstract propositions or theo- 
ries, but with life, and the closer that life is 
to us the better. We must have a case, as 
the lawyers and doctors say, or, as the phil- 
osophers would say, we must start with the 
concrete. We must have a "case," or our 
child- study will be all in the air. 

It has already in the former article also 
been pointed out what this case, this point 
of departure, this experimental beginning, 
might be. We are not studying children, 
but this child. Granted that our attitude is 
good, that we appreciate how adultism is 
our worst enemy, and assuming that we 
have set ourselves to understand some par- 
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ticular act, word, habit, emotion, failure, 
persistence, appeal, excuse, or what not of 
the child — we have now organized ourselves 
as a Court of Inquiry. But with all our good 
intentions, the chances are that we have 
somewhere already made a prejudgment, or 
in some way begged the question at issue. 

? Child- study is but life-study, after all. 
he main difference is that we give adults 
a chance to defend or explain themselves, 
which, for causes given in the second of 
these articles, we usually deny to the child. 
The criminal court proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that the person arraigned is innocent 
until proved guilty. Our course with the 
child is too often the reverse of this. The 
comparison, however, is not a perfect paral- 
lel. The child is incapable, to a large degree, 
of taking his own part, and he has no attor- 
ney. And it is the complex of his uncon- 
scious self or nature that we are compelled 
to interrogate, rather than his conscious self. 
The answers to most of our questions are 
hidden in his nervous system, or perhaps in 
his stomach, his nasal or aural cavities, his 
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of experience, his undeveloped judg- 
ment. Indeed, many of these answers hark 
back to ourselves, and honest child-study is 

the end a boomerang. 

This tendency of ours to beg the question 
is not confined to child-study, to civil, mili- 
tary, or naval courts of justice or inquiry. 
It is the weak point in scientific investiga- 
tion as well. In medicine, nothing is more 
important than diagnosis, and child-study is 
diagnosis. The true physician does not ask 
himself. "How shall I treat this case of ty- 
phoid?" until he has first asked, "Is this 
typhoid?" 

You have a case? Bring on your indict- 
ment, precept, or charge, or whatever you 
may call it. You arraign your child for 
disobedience of orders. If your Court of 
Inquiry is fairly conducted, it will prove 
disobedience before inquiring into the rea- 
sons for it or demanding reparation for dis- 
obedience. If this term is used to start with, 
the question is begged or prejudged before 
the inquiry begins, and it will be difficult to 
work against your own prejudgment. You 
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cannot justly ask an explanation i 
obedience until the disobedience itself has ' 
been proved. But can there be any mistak- 
ing it? Orders were given, and were not 
carried out. Is not that disobedience ? Not 
necessarily, y To disobey morally may be 
quite a different thing from simply not ex- 
ecuting orders. Sometimes orders cannot 
be carried out, sometimes they ought not to 
be, and sometimes they are misunderstood. 
Because of these subtilties, you have estab- 
lished your Court.MThe parent who asserts 
that he knows disobedience at a glance, 
every time, when he sees it, is a dangerous 
parent. True child-study is impossible to 
him. If he enters upon it, it is likely to be, 
not only nominal and farcical, but to reas- . 
sure him in his question- begging. ■ 

But "disobedience" is not the only word'l 
that may beg the question. All such terms * 
as "dull," "stupid," "indolent," "lazy," 
"idle," "careless," "selfish," "untruthful," 
"cowardly," "cruel," "irreverent," "naugh- . 
ty," "wilful," "insolent," "worthless," 
corrigible," with their opposites, are snares..] 
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This does not mean, however, that children 
are never to be rightly described by these ad- 
jectives, for, hke the rest of us, they some- 
times are. But neither can it be doubted 
that such terms are more often wrongly 
than rightly applied. Hence tJie importance 
of personal, serviceable child-study that 
seeks to be immediately useful. Just, and ap- 
preciative. 

Of course, we must have terms, and we 
must speak our own language. The ordi- 
nary mortal cannot be always qualifying and 
perhaps-ing. Yet science makes its prog- 
ress, and courts are just, in proportion as 
terms are exact and looseness in language is 
discredited. If we have control enough over 
ourselves to apply an epithet to a child as a 
temporary makeshift, with a full under- 
standing that we will modify or abandon it 
without prejudice when our Court of Inquiry 
proves our epithet unfair, then well enough. 
But it is a difficult business to undo the 
harm that we usually do when we use a 
term that prejudices or begs the very ques- 
tion that we are asking. It is better to get 
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into the habit of using terms that describe 
physical appearances or conditions withont 
moral interpretations or ascriptions. XXhns 
we can say that a child did not do as he was 
tdd, without calling him disobedient; that 
he is slow, without calling him unwilling; 
that he has a vivid imagination or a sensi- 
tive organization, without calling him z 
coward or a cry-baby ; that he is hard to con- 
trol, without calling him worthless or in- 
corrigible. We may quote his amusing 
speeches about holy things without calling 
him irreverent, and we may note that he can 
forget a duty without meriting the name of 
being indifferent or careless — in a moral 
sense. Be sure of your diagnosis before 
you begin the treatment. Do not prejudice 
your treatment of measles by calling it 
hives or erysipelas. Neither prejudice your 
case of near-sight by calling it stupidity; 
nor your case of exuberant imagination 
and dream-life by calling it lying; nor your 
case of anemia by calling it contrariness or 
incorrigibility. 

Children live on such different planes of 
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thought and experience from ourselves that 
our Court of Inquiry, or our diagnosis, can- 
not be too careful to exclude terms that prej- 
udice our attitudes and actions. It is easy 
for child-study to be farcical, but it need 
not be. 
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It is a sense of values that you have to 
cultivate. Some things that you attach 
great importance to are relatively of little 
importance ; some day, if you do not worry 
about these things, and make too much of 
them, your child will turn a corner suddenly 
and appear in a new role. There is a bio- 
logical connection between the two states, 
but it is invisible, so pass it by. On the 
other hand, some things that you treat 
lightly now are going to give you pain or 
pleasure in the future. What are they? 
Oh t that is what your child-study is to find 
out. Too late, do you say? Well, here is 
where a little consultation of books and 
with persons may come in. The thing is 
that you must have an objective point 
toward which your study, investigation and 
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consultation are directed. The trouble with 
all kinds of popular "study" is, that it has 
no conscious point in view — no clear ob- 
jective. 

Let us take a few specimen instances — 
premising that you must continually sus- 
pect yourself of giving a moral import or 
motive to that which is merely physical. 
Or, again, you will underrate the physical, 
even when you see it. "What does it mat- 
ter if the children do get fatigued?" ex- 
claims one pious writer. Let your child- 
study answer that question. Piety alone 
isn't competent. It prejudices — pretends to 
study the child, but does it only with the 
intention of finding the desired "proof- 
texjs" in him. 

Vnere is a baby that frets and screams in 
its coach. Tradition says that he is sleepy, 
has colic, is teething, or is bad-tempered. 
Three of these supposed causes are physical ; 
the other we may, by courtesy, at least, call 
moral. At all events, if it is decided that 
the cause is pure temper, it is rated as 
naughty, and so put in the moral category. 
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Now, it may be none of these. Probably 
the afternoon sun is shining directly into the 
baby's eyes. Quite possibly, eight or tea 
years later on, the schoolroom, as Miss 
Shinn suggests, will be blamed, and the 
occulist summoned, because of this after- 
noon sun (otherwise called temper, colic, 
teeth, or sleepiness). These screams in 
the coach are your objective point of de- 
parture for child-study. The baby, from 
your point of view, is a screamer and kicker. 
Now what is a screamer and kicker? Work 
it out. This is child-study. 

We may be so far correct as to decide that 
an objectionable condition is not moral — not 
"naughty," but physical or purely mental. 
And yet we may entirely miss the cause and 
increase the difficulty by too hasty a diag- 
nosis. "If children could ever pass their 
opinion on the observations made on their 
feelings (or actions) by adults," says Sully, 
"they would probably declare a large part 
of these observations to have been very wide 
of the mark." 

Perhaps a very large proportion of the 
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ills that afflict childhood arise from just 
these superficial observations and false in- 
ferences, made by those who have to do with 
the little folks. A little girl, only four and 
a half years old, woke from her sleep in the 
night, crying so lustily that the whole house- 
hold where she was visiting came to her 
room, to see what was the matter, and to 
administer a supposed specific. After the 
lapse of a year — a considerable proportion 
of so young a life — -the child reverted to 
the case in which she had been so conspic- 
uous an actor. "I cried so hard," she said, 
"that afterwhile here comes grandpa, and 
here comes grandma with some soda-mint, 
and here comes Aunt Mary, and here comes 
Aunt Prue, all thinking I had a pain, and 
trying to make me take the soda-mint, and 
I hadn't any pain at all." "Then why didn't 
you tell them so?" she was asked. "Because 
I couldn't, I was crying so hard ; I had had 
a bad dream, and that's why I was crying." 
Surely the mistake in the kind family's 
diagnosis of the child's malady must have 
impressed her seriously for her to give so 
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graphic an account of it a year after, and 
that without being reminded of it. A bad 
dream is a malady while the effect of it is 
fresh in the mind, but it is a malady for 
which the druggist has no remedy. The 
real lesson for us, in such occurrences, apart 
from our need of careful diagnosis, is that 
there are times when the child knows more 
than we do, and his unexpressed criticisms 
are in evidence of his submissiveness and 
patience when most misunderstood. 

Here is a mother who sits at the piano 
and sings. She hopes that her youngster 
will thus have his feeling and his ear cul- 
tivated for music. The child invariably 
leaves the room. Tradition says that he 
doesn't like music, and must be forced to 
remain under its influence. Child-study 
must determine the real reason for the 
child's withdrawal. The last thing the 
mother will think of, perhaps, will be that. 
in singing, she makes such ugly faces that 
the child recoils from the sight of her. His 
ear may he aesthetically pleased, but his eye 
is aesthetically offended, and proves the 
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stronger in the duel of the senses, Froebel 
mentions an actual case of this kind. It is 
suggestive of far-reaching results — for not 
merely the eye, but the affections, may be 
offended. The child doesn't want his 
mother to look like that. Here is a squib 
from Tid-Bits just to the point: 

Mrs. Grili — "Oh, dear! I've sung to this baby 
for an hour, and she hasn't stopped crying yet." 

Mr. Grill — "Probably she has been crying for 
you to stop." 

Here is a much older child. Too early 
she was forced to read literature above the 
plane of her experience, because the adult 
called it "good literature." Now is the time 
when she should come into the love of it, 
but the old weariness and disgust have ruled 
it out of her interest forever. Tennyson 
was killed by being forced too early. See 
to it that your second child is not damaged 
in that way. Precocity is no advantage. 
Rousseau says the way to gain time is to 
lose it. 

We have been taking our starting-points 
from music and reading — or literature. Let 
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US pursue the study a littie farther in these | 
directions. It is not uncommon to hear [ 
some one say that children ought to have 
"the best." They must not have "gospel 
songs" or ordinary Sunday-school hymns, 
because these are not the best music, and 
the children are as good as the rest of us, 
and entitled to the best that the market af- 
fords. The same plea is frequently made 
about children's reading. Here is Charles 
Dudley Warner, for instance, who, notwith- 
standing he is the author of "Being a Boy," 
says : "Good literature is as necessary to the 
growth of the soul as good air is to the 
growth of the body, and it is just as bad to 
put weak thoughts into the mind of a child 
as to shut him up in a room that is un- 
ventilated." 

Where is the prejudgment, and where 
does child-study come in? The ambitious 
parent with an eye for culture is very apt to ) 
be taken with these pleas for good music 
and good literature for the children. They 
sound well. Their standard seems literary, 
artistic, and generally cultured. If the 
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statements are assented to, the case is pre- 
judged, and child-study, in this interest, at 
least, is farcical. It is just the province of 
child-study here to determine what "good," 
as applied to hterature and music, means. 
The question to be settled is. Is it good for 
the child just because it is good fbr the 
adult? What are "weak thoughts," and 
what are strong thoughts ? It is often said 
that one acid is strong and another acid is 
weak. This will not do. The acid that is 
strong to one base is weak to another. It 
may attack silver furiously and be impotent 
against gold. Similarly, thoughts that are 
weak to one class of persons may be strong 
to another. A large field of investigation is 
open just here. We want to be fair. 

Your child is delighted with something 
that you read to him, or something that he 
sees or does. Is his delight the same in 
source and meaning as yours ? Follow this 
out, and see where it leads. Your boy has 
killed a bird with a sling-shot, or robbed a 
nest. Is he cruel ? Follow out all the mo- 
tives, the whys and wherefores, the caprice 
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and heedlessness, the suggestions which he 
has received from a naturaUst's collections 
or the latest war, and see how much they 
explain in the case. Another boy seems de- 
ceitful, treacherous, or sly and secretive. 
Has the national gloating over the manner 
of Aguinaldo's capture any responsibility 
for the boy's gloating over a forged letter 
of excuse for truancy? 

Enough for the present. I have given a 
few typical problems, specimens of the sort 
of questions that arise immediately out of 
the commonplace life of the average house- 
hold. But they are only samples taken at 
random. Practical child-study problems are 
unlimited, and may be found anywhere 
ready made. They are generally problems 
in the homely art of being fair. Perhaps 
one of the chief troubles with most adults 
is that they do not see the problems in the 
open commonplaces of child life. It will be 
a better thing for you to discover problems 
than to discover solutions, for the problem 
maker is pretty sure to be a problem solver. 
The most discouraging condition of all is 
that of knowing it all. 
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THE CASE OF AN EIGHTEEN- 
MONTHS-OLD 



It is often said that "mother love" is the 
surest guide to a child's right training. But 
it must be apparent that love cannot be a 
substitute for that knowledge of the child 
which is essential to our being entirely wise 
with and just to him. Love is both more 
and less than wisdom. Love will not insure 
us against a false diagnosis, against a mis- 
application of terms, against begging the 
question, against the confession of moral 
motives with physical conditions. 

The only Justification for the doctrine 
that mother love covers all is in true love's 
demand that we use all our resources and 
powers. Thus the noted primary worker 
and writer, Faith Latimer, said: "If I were 
required to condense into one word all the 
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qualifications necessary to teach an infant 
class, I would say love. Nor should this be 
any mere emotional sentiment, but a deep 
and abiding principle which would prompt 
and execute every measure relating to the 
work of the primary department. This 
principle would include love to Christ, love 
for Scripture truth, love for children; from 
these, as surely as warmth comes in sun- 
beams, there would follow love for the work, 
wherein all these could have active exercise." 
But this simply comes back to our own 
proposition that we must take every means 
to understand our children, by cultivating 
a right attitude of mind, by a conscious o 
coming of self -obstacles, and by giving the 
child an impartial and patient hearing. 

In the correspondence department of 
Babyhood some years ago appeared a letter 
from a perplexed mother asking light from 
the editor upon what seemed to her and her 
husband to be a serious parental problem. 
The editor, appreciating the situation and 
not being devoid of humor, headed the let- 
ter, "Astounding Youthful Depravity." 
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The mother began by referring to an ar- 
ticle in a previous issue on "The Baby's 
Will," and said it met her views exactly; 
but she failed to get any practical help on 
the subject on which she and her husband 
felt much in need. She then went on to 
state her case ; and we can do no better than 
bring it into our Fireside Court of Inquiry, 
in her own terms. She says : 

Our only child is a bright, healthy boy of 
eighteen months, who has walked for four 
months. In all this time we have been trying to 
teach him not to meddle with everything in sight, 
in which he is very wilful and persistent. He 
scarcely ever obeys and will endure any amount 
of "hand -spatting" without flinching, immediately 
returning to the forbidden sport, with backward 
looks of defiance. Coaxing is of no avail, and 
recendy I tried spanking him, after calm delibera- 
tion. This was as much of a failure as everything 
else ; he cried heartbrokenly for about one minute, 
then got up and resumed his pounding on the 
piano case with toys. I had been doing my best, 
too. to attract him elsewhere. 

The extreme unpleasantness of his naughty acts 
mpared with the n 
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period. He is of a particularly happy and affec- 
lionate disposition, and we are most anxious to . 
give him correct discipline. 

This conscientious and, of course, loving 
mother concludes by expressing gratifica- 
tion in receiving previous benefit from the 
editor, and asks, "Can you not help me in 
this also?" To all of which the editor some- 
what facetiously, if not ironically, replies : 
"We fear the case is hopeless. A son who 
at the mature age of eighteen months per- 
sists in such evil ways is beyond redemp- 
tion." 

But the business of our Court is to make 
such a case our own. We shall not call in 
any expert testimony from the university 
laboratory. All we need to do is to interro- 
gate the case, to see where the problems lie. 
If we can ask good questions the answers 
will take care of themselves. 

The mother love declares itself "most 
anxious to give him correct discipline"; it 
is self-sacrificing enough to forget "the un- 
pleasantness of his naughty acts" in the ef- 
fort to "teach him obedience at this impor- 
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tant period." The devotion of love to duty 
is all there and yet something is wanting. 
The traditions of adultism have bound these 
good parents hand and foot and bandaged 
their eyes. They have not asked what the 
child's acts mean, but have immediately la- 
belled them "naughty," as though there 
were the same moral responsibility in a child 
of eighteen months as in one of eighteen 
years, and the same terms would describe 
the deeds of each. 

Apparently they have not realized that 
the tendency to "meddle with everything in 
sight" may be a sign of that brightness and 
health which they rejoice over, and that the 
child's exploration of discovery might not 
be meddlesomeness in the setise in which 
we apply that term to the gossips of the 
neighborhood. 

The child appears to have endurance. If 
he keeps it, will it not do him many a good 
turn in life? He is persistent — a happy 
augury for the business man, "He scarcely 
ever obeys" — probably has no idea that he 
is a subject creature, but supposes that his 
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will and his natural powers were given to 
him to be used. Why is coaxing of no avail ? 
As for spanking, he could rightly wonder 
what connection it has with the natural ex- 
ercise of his powers and the gratification of 
his desires. The spanking seems to have 
failed just as did the mother's strapping — 
as related in our first chapter. Is anything 
the matter with the spanking? 

May the child pound anywhere with his 
toys at any time? Why not on the piano? 
Money values have not yet come into his 
calculation. If shining things please his 
eye, the piano case may seem the most at- 
tractive anvil, for he has not yet learned that 
the pounding will ruin the shine. Or will 
the attractions of the shine be willingly ex- 
changed for the gratification of producing 
a new effect? 

Turn back now to our second chapter on 
the obstacle. Oh, parents, have you not 
entered parenthood weighted with the tra- 
dition that children are disobedient and 
naughty? Have you no hist of power and 
authority? Do you know real obedience 
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when you see it? Have you demanded the 
kind of obedience to which the child's de- 
velopment entitles you? Do you appreci- 
ate that self-expression is life and that re- 
pression is death? What is the standard 
you have set for your child, or have you set 
any? What ought an eighteen -months-old 
child to do with himself all day? How 
much self-expression, how much liberty 
ought to be permitted to him? Is your an- 
noyance the boundary line of his freedom 
beyond which he can no further go? Prac- 
tise the art of "letting alone as a means of 
child training," and some day your child's 
"particularly happy and afifectionate dis- 
position" will surprise you with an obe- 
dience more genuine than that which is to be 
obtained through "hand- spat ting" and 
spanking. 

Is the child never to learn the value of 
obedience and so breed an anarchist? Surely 
organized society is impossible without 
obedience. But how much will you exact 
and what kind will you demand at eighteen 
months? Study of this child is impossible 
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unless we revise our terms. He is charged 
with "naughty acts." Is not our child-study 
for the very purpose of determining whether 
his acts are or are not naughty ? This, how- 
ever, is not the first time in the world's his- 
tory that the question has been thus begged, 
as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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Let us call another case into court ; one 
very unlike the preceding in description, yet 
very like it in principles, perhaps. 

The Philistines gathered together their 
armies to battle. And Saul and the men of 
Israel were gathered together, and pitched 
in the vale of Elah and set the battle in 
array against the Philistines. 

And there went out a champion out of 
the camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, 
of Gath, whose height was nine or ten 
feet. 

Goliath, heavily armored and armed, chal- 
lenged the Israehtes to meet him with a sin- 
gle man. But no man was forthcoming to 
tilt with the ten footer. 

So the two armies were set in battle array 
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against each other. Once more the giant of 
Gath stepped to the front and challenged 
Israel to meet him with their champion — if 
they had one. 

The men of Israel were terrorized and 
fled, even though great reward awaited any- 
one who would down Goliath. 

Now little David, the pretty shepherd boy, 
the youngest of eight brothers, with seeming 
innocence inquired who the Philistine was 
that lie should "defy the armies of the living 
God." With God at their back nothing 
could overcome the men of Israel — so it 
seemed to this stripling. 

Like the eighteen-months-old baby in our 
last chapter, David appears rather self-as- 
sertive to the extent of being meddlesome — 
so the story implies. 

Now Eliab was David's eldest brother 
and was probably afflicted with lust of power 
and authority — having seven brothers 
younger than himself. So when he over- 
heard David daring to have an opinion on 
such a momentous matter as the impending 
conflict, Eliab turned angrily on his pretty 
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little shepherd brother and said, "Why art 
thou come down ? and with whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilderness?" 

The boy needed settling. Boy-like, he of 
course neglected his sheep ; mere curiosity 
brought him here. Thus thought Eliab in 
the toils of his know-it-all adultism. He 
established no Court of Inquiry, but a snap- 
judgment bar of condemnation. "I know 
thy pride," said the blustering big brother, 
"I know thy pride and the naughtiness of 
thine heart; for thou art come down that 
thou mightest see the battle." 

And David, not understanding wherein 
his "naughtiness" lay, replied, "What have 
I now done ? Is there not a cause ?" Then 
he turned to the bystanders and repeated his 
plea. We know the rest of the story. He 
argued his case ; he had conquered wild ani- 
mals; he was practised in the art of over- 
coming; he had faith in God. Saul clad 
him in armor and David poHtely took it off. 
He chose five smooth stones from the brook 
and went forth in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts to complete victory. 
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David was older than the eighteen -months- 
old boy, but his faith, his desire to exercise 
his ordained powers, his interest in results, 
his developing skill, were ail set down to the 
account of "naughtiness of heart," "pride," 
neglect of duty, curiosity, and meddlesome 
interference. 

Like the aforesaid baby, David was "per- 
sistent" and strong of will, though seem- 
ingly not self-willed. He never flinched in 
his "hand-spatting," either with EHab or 
Goliath. Coaxing was of no avail even from 
Saul. Had there been a piano case at hand 
he might have pounded it to evidence his 
strength, as he had already disfigured a lion 
and a bear. 

The eighteen-months-old boy was too 
young to plead his cause in any other way 
than by his "backward looks of defiance." 
But David was old enough to put his plea — 
and the plea of all childhood — into words : 
"What have I now done? Is there not a 
cause f" 

Is this chapter very different frcMn that 
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just preceding? Was not David of a "par- 
ticularly happy and affectionate disposi- 
tion" ? And was not the elder brother, like 
the baby's father and mother, "most anxious 
to give him correct discipline"? 



THE CASE OF "SOMEBODY." 

How a devoted, conscientious and more 
than ordinarily discerning mother may be- 
come entangled in the meshes of adultism, 
and so misapply terms and beg the question, 
was revealed to me in many ways as an 
editor especially partial to the children's 
interests. Let me bring the whole story into 
our Fireside Court. 

Meeting a minister one day in New York 
— the first time I had seen him in several 
years — he incidentally remarked: "My wife 
has two letters of yours which she thinks 
too valuable to lie idle in a pigeonhole. 
They are letters of criticism on an article of 
hers which you rejected long ago. She has 
often thought of sending them to you with 
the suggestion that you use them as the basis 
of an article treating the subject more fully 
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for the benefit of the many who need them 

as she did." 

I had the highest respect for Mrs. Mont- 
gomery's spirit and abilities ; I remembered 
accepting and decHning manuscripts from 
her at one time or another, but I had no par- 
ticular case in mind, and was a httle curious. 
Letters declining manuscripts — letters of 
disappointment, naturally — are not often 
treasured in that way. Much less do they 
come back in after years with a plea for 
a larger mission in witness of gratitude. 

It was not long before there came a letter 
from Mrs. Montgomery inclosing the two 
letters in question and nmning as follows: 
"I inclose the two letters of which Mr. 
Montgomery spoke to you. I value them 
highly, so please remember that they are 
but loaned. I think they were remarkable 
letters for you to write, as you did, in re- 
sponse to my raw paper. I inclose my ar- 
ticle that you may the more readily under- 
stand the points yoii make against me. I 
have for a long time felt that a longer 
treatise upon the subjects on which you 



touch would be very helpful to me and trust 
you may see your way clear to write one." 
Thinking; the matter over, it seemed to me 
that a more effective way than writing a 
formal essay or disquisition would be to 
take this case and simply set it intelligibly 
in order for the benefit of those whom such 
questions of child -training concern. It 
would have the advantage of concreteness, 
to say the least; and being so largely per- 
sonal, with a certain offhand epistolary 
dcsultoriness, it might prove the more sug- 
gestive and thought-provoking, not to say 
entertaining. Accordingly, I proposed this 
plan of publication to the good mother and 
she responded with a hearty approval. Her 
original article was as follows : 



THE TRAINING OF SOMEBODY. 

"Line upon line" — that is the way the 
text begins. The sermon I am not going to 
preach ; but an illustration of the great truth 
taught by that text I may be allowed to give. 
It is the following true incident: 

My little girl of five was storming because din- 
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ner was not ready the instant she decided she 
was hungry. Storming was her hesetting sin; so 
to divert the tempest as well as to waken interest 
in her fellow-man, I told her a little of the famine 
in India. She was instantly aroused and inter* 
ested. When she found that bread would mould 
and apples spoil if sent to India, and as for money 
to buy food that t+ie people could not go to the 
bank to get the checks (which they did not have) 
cashed, she said, "We must send them some." 
After suggesting various means by which funds 
could be raised, I offered to pay her five cents 
a day if she would do without crying. At the 
child's suggestion, an additional two cents a day 
was offered for prompt obedience, tardy obedi- 
ence being another besetting sin. Payment was 
made each night for the sake of the tangible 
encouragement. 

The reformation wrought by the plan was sim- 
ply wonderful. A bump which previously had 
caused copious tears would be borne with only 
a smothered sob or two. She has been known 
to turn in the midst of heedless disobedience and 
run to obey, crying, "I forgot about the people." 
No money earned for self could have been more 
eagerly worked for or more desired. Being very 
mortal, the child's reformation xn its complete- 
ness was not of long duration, but her distress, 
when by reason of crying or disobedience part of 
the seven cents had to be taken off, was most 
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pitiful. "Oh. mother !" she would sob when two 
cents were kept back, "I meant to make seven 
cents. Now I can only give a dinner to five ! 
Couldn't you excuse me for that ? I didn't 
think." Along this line another lesson seemed 
to be learned, and that was that money not 
fairly earned is not acceptable to God, even for 
the help of His poor. On one occasion, when 
punishment was thought wise, she was told that 
if she would keep back the cry, which always 
so piercingly accompanied punishment, she could 
then still keep her "not-crying penny." It was 
most -touching to see her brace herself and with 
a big swallow keep back the accustomed cry. 
Discipline did not seem to require that the child's 
fortitude should be put to any great strain. 

All things were included in her missionary 
efforts. For example, when I explained that I 
Iiad failed to get a much desired new counter- 
pane tor her crib because it was too expensive, 
she cried instantly, "And then the people, mother 1 
If you spend all your money for counterpanes 
you will have none to send them." 

The child's efforts and queer speeches about 
"the people" who were so real to her and so hun- 
gry, made it simply impossible for her parents 
to spend any money carelessly or foolishly. The 
lessons were not alone to the childish heart when 
at last the "minding pennies" and the "not-cry- 
ing pennies" had grown to such proportions that 
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there were enough of them to be put into a let- 
;r and prayed over and sent. They surely went 
1 safety, for to the child's evening prayer she 
voluntarily added a petition that they might 
reach India quickly and go to "the people that 
are the hungriest." 

The doubtful features which come into the giv- 
ing of payment to children did not come into this 
incident, for this was entirely work and self-sacri- 
fice and self-control for the sake of others — a 
life principle which we selfish older people find a 

It is said the wise Jesuit fathers act upon the 
principle, "Let me teach your child the first seven 
years of his life, and whoever chooses may teach 
him then. He is mine." 

As already stated, notwithstanding; the 
good points of this article, as well as the 
admirable spirit of its writer, I declined it 
in the following letter of criticism, which is 
now by Mrs. Montgomery's permission 
brought into oiir Court of Inquiry; 

It is with great regret that I return your article. 
The regret is partly for your sake and partly for 
my own. You don't want it back again, and I 
am too much interested in it to part with it 
easily. ... It is evidently the work of a 
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woman of abilities and motives of more than 
ordinary excellence. So much for introduction. 

The temptation to enter into a full discussion 
of your article is very great, but time requires that 
I should say less than I think. In the first place, 
is "storming" your child's besetting sin? Storm- 
ing is very seldom rightly characterized that way. 
Secondly, is the tardiness of your child's obe- 
dience usually moral or physical? Is her tem- 
perament "sensory or motor"? The answer to 
this affects the judgment to be passed upon her 
tardiness. 

You have attempted to forestall criticism of 
your plan of buying the child's compliance on the 
ground that it obtained "self-sacrifice and self- 
control for the sake of others," Now if the 
child had no sense of ownership in the pennies 
with which her self-control was bought, then she 
could not have received any profit from giving 
those pennies away, for they were not hers to 
give. However you may view this, I cannot but 
think that the ultimate effect is that of being 
bought. If this is so, (he child's moral nature is 
not developed even though the surface appear- 
ances are that she was "reformed." At best your 
plan seems to me to have worked little more 
than as ingenious diversion and not as education. 

I should like to add a few minor comments. 
You seem to regard a child's not crying a virtue 
per se. I remember being disappointed and 
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somewhat nonplussed because one of my children 
would not cry when I punished him. It would 
have been a great relief to me had he cried. 
This shows how differently the same act may be 
regarded by different parents. A child that never 
cries is an unpromising child. He may turn out 
finely in the end. but he is simply unpromising. 
How far is it right to punish a child and then 
forbid the child's giving vent to that natural 
mode of expression of hurt nerves or feelings? 
There is such a thing as allowing crying to run 
on too long or to become a mere exhibit of tem- 
per, but we must discriminate between the differ- 
ent classes of crying, several of which may follow 
each other in one prolonged spell. As to self- 
control, there is such a thing as pushing it too 
early. A child of five ought not lo be made so 
introspective as to think much about self-control. 
At all events, he cannot be said to have a "beset- 
ting sin." 

Do you really think that your child of five 
was political economist enough to understand the 
difference between fairly earned money and 
money unfairly earned, and especially to under- 
stand the relation between the perishable com- 
modities and the cashing or non-cashing of bank 

Once more, what logical relation is there be- 
tween a child's inability to suppress crying and 
the famine in India? If the child were properly 
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touched by the story of starvation, perhaps she 
ought lo cry. Is it well to pivot relief of starving 
men upon the suppression of the child's natural 
expression of feeling? I would be careful, too, 
about harrowing the feelings, of young children 
with tales of horror and death. A child has to 
do first and foremost with life. 

The Jesuit maxim which you quote works both 
ways. If we set ideals or suggestions before the 
child before he has reached the proper time of 
life to receive such suggestions, we are doing him 
injury by being premature. The Jesuitical doc- 
trine in the light of modern child-study needs 
revision. But there is much truth in It. And 
hence this letter ! 

To this Mrs. Montgomery replied, grate- 
fully accepting the editor's criticisms, yet 
quite justly pleading, in extenuation, that 
she had been careful how she presented the 
awful tale of the famine, implying that the 
editor evidently did not realize what a 
"storming" child was, and characterizing 
her child as a bom logician — who would 
therefore see the relations and bearings of 
the offence, the penalty, the charity, the per- 
ishable goods and the bank checks. Un- 
questionably there was a measure of truth in 
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all this, yet, even though she might have 
had fair success, it would be unwise to throw 
the method broadcast before the public in- 
discriminately. I therefore replied: 

The kindly appreciative tone of your letter be- 
speaks for you a remarkable power of spiritual 
resiliency, for I seem to have hit you pretty hard, 
and you have rebounded good-naturedly. 

I felt pretty certain that you were not as far 
out of the way as your article made you seem. 
One cannot write down all the conditions in a 
short article, and therefore he is in danger of 
being misunderstood. For instance, there was 
nothing in your article to indicate your very wise 
care not to exhibit the horrors of starvation to 
your child. 

On the other hand, I had to smile over your 
wondering what I would do if I "had a child 
whose cries came so easily and overwhelmingly" 
as do those of your "dear first-born." Do you 
suppose that I have not had such a child? Tt 
is because I have had children who, like many 
other good children of various ages, when they 
once started to cry. lost all control of themselves 
in a kind of nervous agony — I say it is because I 
have had such children that I speak with some 
assurance on the science and art of crying. What 
I objected to mainly on this point in your article 



wa5 not that you should endeavor to bring the 
child gradually into a power of self-control, but 
that you should treat crying as though it were 
per se wrong, or, as you called it, "a besetting 

I said in my former letter that a child might 
cry in several motifs during Ihe same spell. I 
think the mistake that parents make is in trying 
to meet storming by storming. I do not know 
that you do, and yet it is possible that you may 
not have learned the full value of quietness in 
dealing with noise. I learned a valuable lesson 
once when I saw a man who had suddenly be- 
come a raving maniac taken into custody. His 
keepers dealt with him soothingly and quietly. 
Some crying-spells with children approach con- 
ditions of a temporary mania, and arc to be con- 
sidered from their physiological side. 

Of course your child is a "born logician." All 
children are. Every child is born natural, and 
the illogical is unnatural. And yet your political 
economy claim is the more interesting because 
conventional, and hence, in a large sense, un- 
natural. 

Again accept my thanks for the spirit in which 
you took my letter. 

The essential points, then, are : That very 
young children cannot properly be said to 
have "besetting sins," in the moral sense in 
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which we adults apply that term to our- 
selves ; that "storming" and tardy obedience 
are often physiological or pathological 
rather than moral ; that young children may 
be made priggish and self-important 
through introspection arising from too 
much insistence upon self-control and too 
much direction toward being helpful — in- 
direct suggestion being the only healthful 
mode of educating the affectional life; that 
the relations between situations, causes, and 
consequences should be close and obvious ; 
that the suffering world should not be hur- 
ried into the child's field of view ; that there 
is danger in the purchase of conduct with 
money; that much seeming reformation is 
without moral import in young children and 
must not be overestimated as a factor in 
progress ; that since it is wrong to interfere 
with a ripening process, the apparent ref- 
ormation is not likely to be wholesome un- 
less the process is wholesome. Yet children 
often turn out well in spite of and better 
than their "training." 
This mother showed laudable sympathy. 
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devotion, thought fulness, purpose, and no- 
ble consecration. Her plan was not alto- 
gether wrong even though it was defective. 
Like all the rest of us she was largely misled 
by the application of adult terms to child- 
life. She anticipated the child's stage of de- 
velopment — as we ail do more or less. Her 
course was too sudden and too complex. It 
was not "line upon Hne," but a whole treatise 
dumped out at once. But to her lasting 
honor and glory be it said she sat at the 
child's feet as an humble and loving learner, 
and her desire that other mothers should 
profit by her mistakes proves that she sits 
there still. May we all be as docile, as wise, 
and as truel 

What are here given as points or propo- 
sitions in positive form may be put into 
interrogative form, and thus furnish the 
Fireside with a month's study of this inter- 
esting case. 



THE CASE OF A THREE-YEAR-OLD 



Here is a simpler case than the last, but 
none the less a good practice for our Fire- 
side. It came to me some years ago from 
the State of Georgia. 

The minister's little three-year-old had a 
beautiful head of golden curls, and thick 
"bangs" that hung over his waxy forehead 
down to his eyebrows. This lovely head 
was real gold to the proud mother, and 
quite as much so to the father, whose bald 
head set a high estimate on a fine crop of 
hair. 

One day the child was left in a darkened 
room to take his midday nap, as usual. In 
due time his mother moved quietly into the 
boy's room, supposing him to be asleep. But 
the little fellow, seeing her shadowy form, 
called out, "Here, mamma! Here's some 
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hair !" at the same time holding up a handful 
of yeliow locks. 

The shocked mother instantly saw the sit- 
uation. A pair of scissors had been left on 
the bed, and the boy had diligently applied 
them quite close to the cranium. 

The mother held no Fireside Court, but 
called the act by the name that seemed, on 
hasty judgment, to fit it best, and delivered 
her opinion of the moral aspect of the deed 
with an immediate paddling. 

Her custom seems to have been the com- 
moner one of condemning and punishing 
first and then interrogating afterward. The 
criminal's trial follows his punishment in 
such cases. So the mother took the boy on 
her knee and said, "Little son, what made 
you do that?" 

The beautiful lips trembled, the great, 
glorious eyes overflowed with tears, and 
with convulsive sobs the child answered, 
"Mamma, I was trying to look like papa," 

It is said that no man is a hero to his 
valet. But every good father is a hero to 
his child. How much do we condemn in 
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our children that is nothing but a dutiful and 
beautiful imitation of ourselves ! 

Was there not a moral beauty in that 
clipped head? If the child had cut one 
hair off in pure mischief would his punish- 
ment have been as severe as when he cut a 
curly handful in an ambitious endeavor to 
follow his best-loved leader? What had the 
degree of disfigurement to do with the de- 
gree of the offence? 

Here is a case of standards of importance, 
realization of values, measures of motives — 
all of which must first be judicially 
considered before Justice can be rendered, 
and assuredly before punishment is imposed. 
The case is more profoundly typical than it 
may seem. 



THE CASE OF LITTLE HENRY 

The following case was printed in The 
Sunday School Times some years ago. It 
was written by a minister, and is true in 
every particular. It involves points of great 
nicety, as will appear in tlie correspond- 
ence between tbe author and the managing 
editor of the paper at that time. Here is 
the story: 

THE RAT WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
By Robert Beauchamp. 

"Mamma, mamma 1" called little Henry from 
his bed upstairs to his mother, who was reading to 
father in the hall below, "please come up and 
slay with me." 

This was an unusual request, as Henry had, 
since his fifth birthday, three months before, 
talked or sung himself Id sleep, contented with 
the thought that mother and father were within 
calling distance. 
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mma; "I cannot come 
■ will be right here." 
satisfy, and again ihe 
request came, this time more urgent than before, 
"Please, mamma, come. I'm afraid to stay by my- 
self." 

The tone indicated distress, which must not bt 
despised, but recognized, and reasonably dealt 
with, "Go to sleep, my littie boy," said father; 
"Jesus will take care of yoa You know He 
watches over all the children while they 

This seemed to have the desired effect, and for 
a few minutes all was quiet upstairs. But the 
composure was only outward ; the trouble within 
had not been allayed. The little heart was not 
yet satisfied, for the silence was soon broken by a 
, plaintive voice, which asked, "Papa, does Jesus 
take care of bad boys?" 

What prompted this question? Why should 
he ask it to-night, when all day long he had been 
cheerful, patient and obedient? Neither mother 
nor father could remember any word or act of 
the day to make specially appropriate to-night 
this implied classification of himself with bad 
boys. But the question must be answered with- 
out waiting lo inquire why it should be asked 
at this particular time. To endeavor to use it as 
a lever to pry open Ihe heart of the child, would 
be to take an unfair advantage, and might lead 
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him next time to keep his thoughts and fears to 
himself. 

These reflections were the rapid work of 
moment, for delay in the answer might suggest 
doubt of its truth. So, without attempting to 
follow the lead of his question, I promptly 
plied, "Yes, Henry; Jesus takes care of bad boys 
too. He loves them, and is sorry they are bad ; 
and if they are sorry, and want to be good, He'll 
help them to do right." 

A few moments of silence, and then "I want 
to be good" came back from the little room up- 
stairs. There were no more calls for mother, 
and ten minutes later, when I had occasion to 
go up for something, he was sleeping the quiet 
sleep of the just. 

Next morning, as we finished breakfast, Henry 
asked, "Mamma, may I have the rest of my candy 
now?" Some one had given him four chocolate 
drops the day before, two of which he was al- 
lowed to eat after dinner, the remaining twc 
being put away in the sideboard to be eaten nexl 

As I arose to get them for him, Henry said, in 
that quizzical tone which in the fulness of its 
suggest! ven ess is an inimitable characteristic of 
childhood, "I 'spec' the rats have been eating my 
candy." As I took up the saucer which held 
them, I noticed on each of the chocolate drops 
the prints of two little teeth, which had just 
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scraped the brofvn surface, and left their marks 
on the creamy white within. They were not rats' 
teeth, but evidently those of a little human sinner. 

"Yes," said I, as I stooped to kiss the sinner 
on the check, "and here's the rat that did it. 
■This is the rat that ale the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built.' " This led to a frank 
confession that late in the afternoon he had 
climbed on a chair and taken out the candy "just 
to sec if it tasted like the other." 

My silent questions of the night before were 
answered, though I did not tell him that I had 
either asked those questions or found their 

As I thought on the whole occurrence, familiar 
sayings of two great interpreters of human mo- 
tives came to my mind : "Conscience does make 
cowards of us all," and — 

"Then at the balance let's be mute; 
We never can adjust it. 
What's done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted." 

In his letter the author of the story said : 
"I shoiild esteem it a great favor if you 
could find time to tell me whether you think 
I did right in passing by, apparently so light- 
ly, his little act of disobedience, and the 
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derness, and realize the profounder truth ths 
something passed between you and the child 
which cannot be pictured, but only inferred, 
almost wish that this might have been indicated 
in the article, so as to insure its wider usefulnesa, 
perhaps ; and especially should I like to have ha4 
you transplant that latter paragraph in your let- 
ter, where you speak of the child showing ti 
moral strength than you would have been likely 

But I have no quarrel with the article 
stands. It is admirably written, and the touches 
of drollery and humor that glisten through thft 
real pathos are but Beauty smiling through hef 

One more poinL It is a very nice question just 
how far your boy's remark, that he expected that 
the rats had been eating his candy could be called 
deceitful. I do not say that it was wholly free 
from lurking deceit. But I am more inclined 
believe that it was simply a humorously 
genious way of opening a confession which he 
was too agitated to blurt out frankly without 
some sort of circumlocutory and indi 
proach. We al! do that. There is much here 
also for thought and discussion. 

To this letter the father replied 

Your letter has given me real joy. You have 
read between the lines and have seen in my little 
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story the invisible— the spirit of it, which is the 
best (or worst) part of every living thing. I do 
not think that my boy could have interpreted my 
silence as meaning that I thought lightly of the 
wrong he had done, but I hope, as you intimate, 
that something passed between us which was the 
better understood from being unexpressed. Si- 
lence is often the best conductor of the spirit's 
electric currents. I could not speak. I was 
dumb because something told me that it was a 
time to be dumb. I was in a strait betwixt two 
fires. To express condemnation of the wrong 
might leave the impression that I did not appre- 
ciate the struggle which he knew and I knew he 
had made, and made nobly, and, in the main, 
victoriously. 

To commend in words the virtue of his re- 
sistance might, on the other hand, lead him 
to infer that I lost sight of the wrong involved 
in his yielding as far as he did. So I left him to 
draw his own inferences in regard to my verdict. 
Knowing him as I do, I think it was safer to do 
this. I think he will be strengthened and not 
weakened for his next struggle by this experience. 
That is the important point, and T should be 
sorry, indeed, to think it had not been gained. 

As to the subtle question of what he meant by 
his apparent attempt to throw the responsibility 
for the nibbling on the rats, you have expressed 
just what I felt to be the true solution. 
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He did not want me to discover the tooth- 
prints without some intimation from him that he 
knew they were there, and yet he feh that he 
could not venture on an abrupt confession. In 
this there may have been — there probably was — 
regard for my feelings as well as for his own. 
The soul of a child is a wonderful deep. 

/ Call out your Fireside interrogation, 
' How much parent-study we get through 
child -study ! 

"Jesus wil! take care of you," said this 
j good father. Yet I knew a little boy who 
was alarmed by this very assurance. He 
called out, "There's a man in the room!" 
Perhaps he had the mental picture of Jesus 
drawn from one of his picture-books. Pos- 
sibly it was the agonized countenance under 
the crown of thorns. There was no solace 
in that to a boy afraid of the dark. And 
yet we must not, therefore, condemn this 
practice of proclaiming the presence of Je- 
sus, must we? Or, must we? 

Now, note the desire of the child heart to 
confess his wrong; and note also the excel- 
lent balance and self-restraint of the parents. 
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What kind of damage might they easily have 
done? Then as to the rat — it would be 
hard to find a finer bit of child-life for study. 
What are its possible significances and in- 
terpretations? The father's profound ap- 
preciation of his boy in this difficult situa- 
tion is the crowning beauty of this whole 
story, which may occupy many a Fireside 
evening to advantage. 



XII 
THE CASE OF LITTLE WILLIAM 

Let us continue our Court of Inquiry. 
We ought to have gained some practice in 
the judicial attitude of mind, unbiased by 
our adult predilections. We are deter- 
mined to avoid snap judgments on the ac- 
tions of a child, and strive to ascertain the 
significance of all that he does and says, so 
that at least we may appreciate him, even 
though a perfect understanding of him be 
beyond our reach. Let us take a case from 
a life of distinction. As in the case of David, 
it is the sort of child-study that takes into 
account the kind of man that has developed 
out of the child. We shall have others of 
the same category, too. 

It is in the country. In the hallway of 
a home where means of living are exceed- 
ingly small stands a woman with a strap in 
her hand. She is a devoted mother of nine 
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children, and a neighbor whose hand is al- 
ways read to assist others in times of trouble 
or bereavement. She is a hard-working 
woman, making her children's clothing, cur- 
ing the hams, baking the bread, and, in fact, 
accomplishing incredible things inside and 
outside of the home. She is a deeply re- 
ligious woman, anxious about her children's 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare, and 
hoping that one of her sons, at least, might 
some day enter the ministry. The youngest 
of these children is a delicate and unusually 
sensitive little boy, — the object of his moth- 
er's great solicitude and the father's rigorous 
discipline. He is a child loved, though, 
alas ! unkissed. The rod is unspared, lest 
the child be spoiled, the mother often giving 
the punishment herself, in tears, to prevent 
the father from giving it, as he always flogs 
mercilessly and in anger. 

The regulation is that the family must be 
punctual at meals. Little William, how- 
ever, is late in returning to-day, and the 
mother, as we have pictured her standing 
in the hall with a strap in her hand, is 
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waiting to do her supposed duty, lest the 
child be spoiled through her indifference 
to his breaking the rule of punctuality. 
Suddenly the belated boy bursts into the 
hali, carrying two huge pumpkins, and as 
suddenly the mother administers a solid 
strapping, explaining that his father was so 
angry at his being out at dinner time that 
she gives him the pimishment to forestall 
the father's, which would be much severer. 
She is, so far, sympathetic, — even pitiful. 
Yet, observe, she sets up no Court of In- 
quiry ; it does not occur to her that there can 
be any extenuating reason for the dilatory 
arrival. There is not the slightest effort 
to ascertain the facts in the case. To the 
mother, there is but one fact, and that is, 
the child is late. Is not this enough? It 
is perfectly true that the rule of exactness is 
broken. It is also true that the breaking of 
this rule is understood to be a ground for 
displeasure, and displeasure is synonymous 
with a "strapping." 

Is it, then, possible that an inquiry would 
change the moral of the case? Suppose the 
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child had been prevented by main force from 
returning. Suppose he had been kept at 
bay by a ferocious dog. Suppose he had 
fallen and sprained his ankle, in his haste 
to reach home in time. Or, again, suppose 
he had deliberately loitered, indifferent to the 
rule of discipbne, or that he had meant sim- 
ply to be defiant. Any one of these condi- 
tions should be quite evident to the mother 
before she is in justice required, or permit- 
ted, to administer punishment. Now, as a 
matter of fact, not one of these conditions 
has existed. Not one of these possible rea- 
sons for unpunctuality is the real reason. Is 
the Court now curious to know what that 
real reason is? If our curiosity is natural 
and pardonable, not mere curiosity, but 
downright eagerness and anxiety, should 
prompt that mother to ascertain the real rea- 
son before lifting her hand against the child. 
She should at least speculate upon it, with- 
out prejudgment. Possible reasons are nu- 
merous enough. 

I confess that I feel tempted just here to 
break off the story, and let my students pur- 
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sue the possibilities of the case for them- 
selves. It would be good practice in child- 
study. It would lead to a better apprecia- 
tion of motives, and 1 would advise them to 
consider the case as exhaustively as possible 
before reading farther. 



It will not do, however, to leave the story 
incomplete. The little boy was the late 
William J. Stillman, who grew to be a dis- 
tinguished diplomat, journalist, artist, and 
man of letters. He tells this story in his au- 
tobiography more than sixty years after the 
event. 

The simple facts of the case are that a 
neighboring farmer had asked little William 
to go to his field and shake down the fruit 
from two apple trees. It was the hour be- 
fore dinner. William was so joyous at get- 
ting a job for which he should receive pay 
that he allowed his work to infringe on the 
dinner time. The two large pumpkins with 
which he appeared in the hall when he met 
his mother constituted the payment for his 
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services, and, knowing that they meant a 
good deal to the poverty-stricken family, 
he hastened home, on completing his work, 
looking forward, as he says, to his mother's 
praise and pleasure. He continues; "It is 
more than sixty years since that punishment 
fell on my shoulders, but the astonishment 
with which I received the flogging, instead 
of the thanks I anticipated for the wages 
I was bringing her, the haste with which 
my mother administered it lest my father 
should anticipate her and beat me after his 
fashion, are as vivid in my recollection as if 
it had taken place last year." And it might 
be added that his father's subsequent sever- 
ity resulted in William's running away from 
home and remaining away ten days. "On 
my return," he says, "the rod was buried." 
Observe now two points. The boy was 
overjoyed at the prospect of contributing to 
the family subsistence, and rightly expected, 
as he says, his mother's praise and pleasure. 
Secondly, his astonishment on receiving a 
flogging, instead of appreciation and thanks, 
remained with him to his old age. Sup- 
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pose his mother could have known, byB 
proper sympathetic inquiry, these motives! 
and feelings, this joy and this astonishment I 
and this pain, as he reveals it sixty years 
after. Suppose that, knowing all this, she 
had weighed it in the balance against a pal- 
try breaking of the rule of punctuality. 

Punctuality is a good and important qual- 
ity, something to be striven for and admired, 
no doubt. But was not also the child's fine 
sensibility an even better thing to appreciate 
and cultivate than mathematical punctual- 
ity? "The soul is larger than facts," it is well J 
said. Doubtless the trend of the mother's! 
hoping and praying was in the direction otM 
cultivating the very qualities of mind andJ 
heart which William exhibited that day, buti 
the mother could not appreciate the signifi.- 1 
cances of his actions. Child-study had nevef I 
had a place in her curriculum. She had I 
never taught herself to inquire, or to sus- ' 
pend judgment. The child was no complex 1 
problem to her. She was not afraid of beg- 
ging the question, or of calling a child's acr J 
tion by a wrong name, and therefore shM^ 
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could not appreciate him, much less under- 
stand and help him. 

So much for the case of little William. 
Now what does it signify? You may be 
in better circumstances than the Stillmans 
were; your boy might not have reason to 
be overjoyed at the prospect of contributing 
to the support of a family to the extent of 
two pumpkins. It might be that, even if 
your boy did come late to dinner in the hope 
of bringing his mother an unexpected pres- 
ent, you would not whip Him. In short, 
the case of William and his mother may 
seem to be so unlike any case of your boy 
and you that it has no special applicability 
as a case for study for your and his benefit 
But let us see. 

First, it is evident that there is here a 
great difference in standards of importance. 
To William his achievement and its prob- 
able delight to his mother was of vastly 
greater import than was the precise minute 
of dinner. The reverse seems to have been 
true of bis mother. Note, then, that stand- 
ards of importance are to be reckoned with 
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if we would be not only just, but helpfully 
appreciative. We have already intimated 
this in a previous chapter. As Professor 
Boas shows (in speaking of the impulsive- 
ness and fickleness of savages), the proper 
way to compare the fickleness of the savage 
and that of the white is to compare their be- 
havior in undertakings which are equally 
important to each. So of children. You 
have your boy in a street-car, and you sud- 
denly discover that you have arrived at the 
point where you want to get out. You mo- 
tion to the conductor to stop the car, and 
hasten to the door to find that your child is 
in no hurry. He is looking at an advertise- 
ment, perhaps, or at a deformed man, or at 
a soldier's brass buttons. It is impossible 
to hurry him ; the car is kept waiting, and 
you and the conductor are in a fidget. The 
necessities for haste are apparent to you. A 
long chain of causes and effects passes 
through your subconsciousness in a flash. 
Your boy has not lived long enough, is not 
sufficiently institutionalized and convention- 
alized, to be able to perceive remote causes 
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and effects. Those things which are of no 
importance to you have absorbed him in a 
brown study. They are, and ought to be, 
of importance to him. Sucii things were 
once so to you — and rightly. The differ- 
ence in your two standards of importance is 
the difference between you and your child, 
and he is as much entitled to his standard as 
you are to yours. He has not yet developed 
to the appreciation of your standards. But 
must he not be taught? That is another 
story. We are now studying the child to 
find what he is. Your standard cannot 
be thrashed into him without thrashing 
something good out of him. 

Thus much is practical and applicable to 
all of us in the case of little William. Stand- 
ards of importance are to be reckoned with. 
There is much more in the story for us, too. 
But it is a poor teacher that tells all, so I 
leave you to make farther deductions from 
the case of little William for your own bene- 
fit, and ultimately that of your children. If 
you can do nothing better, at least speculate 
on it. 



THE CASE OF GENTLE MARIE, THE | 
LIONESS 

Let us proceed with our calling of auto- j 
biographical cases, as we have already done | 
in that of little William Stillman. 

Marie was a little French girl about six 
years old. Her father was an engraver, 
and she was an only child. As she grew 1 
older a great deal of attention was given to J 
her education. She was naturally bright- f 
minded and fond of books, Plutarch being ] 
her favorite author when she was but nine | 
years of age. 

Marie was much more indebted to her I 
mother for her education than she was to her | 
father, and this, perhaps, for no other rea- 
son than that her mother understood her, 
while her father did not. This is illustrated I 
by an occurrence she herself related in her J 
mature jears. 
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One day when Marie was not feeling well 
she was ordered to swallow a disagreeable 
dose of medicine. She recoiled from its 
nauseating odor, in spite of her desire to 
obey her mother. She tried her best, but, 
notwithstanding her strong will, nausea 
overcame her every time the glass was 
brought to her, A scene followed. Her 
father, seeing that her mother's gentle mea- 
sures were unsuccessful. Insisted that the 
child was stubborn, flew into a rage and 
struck her. 

It is easy to call a thing by a wrong 
name, as we have already seen in our discus- 
sion of "begging the question." Milhons 
of children suffer because some physical dis- 
ability is treated as if it were a moral wrong. 
Marie was not stubborn, not disobedient, but 
nauseated, and seeing that she was thus mis- 
interpreted, and that she was to be made the 
victim of injustice through her father's su- 
perior physical power, her desire to be 
obedient vanished, and she became resolutely 
exactly what her father had charged her 
with being — stubborn. This was a natural 
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result of the fatlier's hasty raisinterpreta- I 
tion. 

Of course, an uproar followed, in which I 
Marie received a second thrashing. She J 
was about to cast the medicine away by vio- I 
leiice when her father threatened the third I 
castigation. As is often the case with strong 
natures, Marie became immediately calm. 
She ceased to cry and with mighty resolu- 
tion turned to the bedside, leaned her head 
against the wall and exposed herself in silent 
submission to her father's rod. This was , 
submission rather than obedience. In tell- , 
ing of it in later life, she says: "Had my 
father killed me on the spot, he should not I 
have drawn from me a single sigh." 

During all this her mother, with sympa- 
thetic agitation, deprecated the father's ill- 
judged action, and finally requested him to j 
leave the room, which he did. She then put i 
Marie to bed without saying a word. Two J 
hours later the wise mother returned and I 
pleaded with Marie to take the medicine. ' 
Marie, gazing intently in her mother's face, I 
took the glass and swallowed the dose. This I 
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was obedience, rather than mere submission. 
She did it because she respected her moth- 
er's way. In a quarter of an hour it was 
vomited up again. The stomach was stub- 
born even though Marie was not. Many a 
time is weakness of the flesh thus charged 
with being an obstinacy of spirit. All 
through this affair Marie displayed wonder- 
ful moral strength and power of will. In 
later years she said : "All the circumstances 
of this occasion are as vivid to my mind, all 
the sensations I experienced as distinct to 
my imagination, as if they had recently oc- 
curred. I have since felt, on serious and 
trying occasions, the same inflexible deter- 
mination, and it would at this moment cost 
me no more to ascend the scaffold than it 
did then to resign myself to a brutal treat- 
iient which might have killed, but could not 
conquer me." 

Do you srnile at this and say that it is easy 
enough to talk about ascending the scaffold 
when there is none to ascend? True enough, 
but these reflections were written in prison, 
and Marie did, soon after she wrote these 
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words, ascend the scaffold. This was in 
•793- She was known as Madame Ro- 
land, one of the most brilliant and fascinat- 
ing of the women of France. She was a 
vigorous supporter of the cause of republi- 
canism and liberty. She became a great in- 
fluence among the Girondists, and was called 
the inspiring soul of that party. Her 
husband, M. Roland, was minister of the in- 
terior, and she was of great use to him in 
the execution of his office. Roland himself 
was proscribed by the Jacobins and left 
Paris, but his wife, preferring to remain 
there, was sent to prison, and a few months 
after was beheaded. As she passed from the 
prison to the scaffold she had a full view of 
the house in which she spent her youth. Her 
last words were, "O liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name 1" 

Could it be that she was thinking not 
only of the horrors of the revolution, but 
also of such scenes as that which we have 
just related, and which came back to her so 
vividly from childhood? It is easy to see 
why she said that her father had little infiu- 
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ence in her education. He conceded to her 
no liberty, ruling by violent coercion, which 
cannot educate. In early childhood she 
could not in spirit obey, even though she 
might submit, to an authority which seemed 
to her capricious and unfairly maintained 
only through superior physical force. She 
felt the degradation of this mode of govern- 
ment in the family, as, later, she felt it in 
the State. 

"My mother, penetrating and discreet," she 
says, "rightly judged that I must either be 
governed by reason or drawn by the cords 
of affection, and, treating me accordingly, 
she experienced no opposition to her will. 
My father, hasty in his manner, issued his 
orders imperiously, and my compliance was 
reluctant and slow, if not wholly refused. 
If he despotically attempted to punish me, 
his gentle little daughter was converted into 
a lioness." 

Many a gentle child is thus misconverted. 
Many an obedient spirit is goaded into obsti- 
nacy and open rebellion. There is a differ- 
ence between nausea and imlovely disobedi- 
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ence. But it is the sort of difference that 
many parents, in their hasty judgments, fail 
to discern. 

Call up Marie at the Fireside Court, 
What do you see, the recoil of the stomach 
or the revolt of the heart — nausea or down- 
right disobedience? How much alike they 
look ! Children are impulsive, whimsical, 
naughty — says tradition, Marie's father 
was, what? It seems fortunate that the 
child had a mother who was above storming. 
She managed both husband and daughter by 
firm, but gentle, measures. Marie's sudden 
and complete submission is certainly inter- 
esting. Why did she not fight it out? Was 
her course not an indication of a strongel 
will than a more prolonged struggle would 
have been? Is self-will a strong or a weak 
will? Her mature reflection was that her 
father's brutality might have killed without 
conquering her. Here is food for thought 
More children are killed than conquered by 
harsh r 




THE CASE OF ANNA 

When Bonaparte was making Europe re- 
sound with the echo of his triumphs, a 
young PoHsh girl, brought up in the midst 
of the conqueror's detractors, looked with 
secret admiration at the deeds of the mighty 
hero. Anna was the daughter of Count 
Louis Tyskiewicz, and grandniece through 
her mother of Stanislaus Augustus, the last 
of the Polish kings. Although of royal 
blood, she never had her ears boxed, never 
found hairs in her soup, and was never put 
under lock and key. She lived in one of the 
finest castles on the Continent, and was, of 
course, accustomed to high society. Her 
mother took great interest in her education, 
even giving her some instruction herself. 
She was an imaginative, poetic child, with 
a natural instinct for esthetic appreciation. 
At the age of thirteen she read the Iliad, and 
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was too devoted to it to care for other books. 
Doubtless its spectacular character, its vivid 
pictures of heroic action, as well as of gentler 
sentiments, found a full response in her na- 
ture. She was, in fact, a true type of the 
hero-worshipping child. 

In passing, however, let us note that the 
children of a century and more ago had no 
magazines or books especially for them- 
selves, so when we hear of their devotion to 
books for which our children do not cry we 
must remember that they took the best they 
could get, enjoying what they had because 
they knew of nothing better. 

It is interesting to see how Anna, In her 
reminiscences — written in later life when 
she was the Countess Potocka, and after she 
had passed through those wonderful days of 
Napoleon's conquests — told of her early im- 
pressions of Napoleon. She describes a re- 
ception in the palace at Warsaw. When 
the gay company was assembled, Talleyrand 
threw open the doors and announced "The 
Emperor 1" Anna was then coming into 
young womanhood, although scarcely more 
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than a child, for she had been closely kept 
and watched. She says that on Napoleon's 
stepping into the room he halted for a min- 
ute as if to be admired. As for herself, she 
experienced a sort of stupor, a mute sur- 
prise. She says: "It seemed to me that he 
wore an aureoie ; the only thought I could 
frame when I had recovered from this first 
shock was that such a being could not pos- 
sibly die, that such a mighty organization, 
such a stupendous genius could never perish. 
I inwardly awarded him double immortal- 
ity." 

In this, Anna was no different from the 
average girl entering young womanhood to- 
day. This regalia-loving, hero-worshipping 
stage and temper must be respected 
and ministered to. Life would be intoler- 
ably prosaic and dull without these enthusi- 
asms. We ought not to disparage the case 
of every hero for which our boys or girls 
enkindle a passion. But this is only a side 
issue in our story of Anna. 

Although CoHntess Potocka lived to be 
ninety-one years of age, and was to the 
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last famous for ilic brilliant salon that she 
held in the Paris of the Second Empire, 
she never could forget how she suffered in 
childhood from hor mother's gravity, re- 
serve, and coldness. Interested as her 
mother was in her early training, and de- 
voted as she was, in her way, she sadly 
missed being to little Anna all that she might 
have been had she entered into her likes 
and dislikes, her tastes and enthusiasms, her 
joys and sorrows. Perhaps she was like 
many mothers and fathers of to-day. She 
was proud of Anna's mind, and estimated 
her by her accomplishments rather than by 
the degree of hunger in her heart. 

In mature years the Countess thus re- 
flects: "My own experience has led me to 
see that education may, at the utmost, mod- 
ify the temperament, hut that it cannot 
change it. My mother frowned on exuber- 
ant merriment, on the taste for society and 
dress. I hid a thousand little things from 
her ; at the same time, I never knew how to 
dissemble, and I made more mistakes than 
one by too much candor. I was brought 
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up alone, my sole recreation being to talk 
with old friends; in spite of that, my good 
spirits remained inexhaustible. None but 
good examples were shown me, I read 
none but serious books; none but things I 
might hear were told in my presence, but I 
nearly always guessed what was supposed 
to be kept from me. It may be that with- 
out such dose watching I should not at all 
have responded to the exertions lavished on 
me, but I am sure I only knew well what I 
had been taught least. 

"I loved my mother tenderly, feeling that 
I owed her much, and that her high charac- 
ter demanded my fullest respect, but with 
this sentiment was connected a sort of fear 
which spoiled our intercourse. She wished 
for my confidence, and I often felt a desire 
to give it her entirely, but from the moment 
that my opinion or intention contradicted 
hers, she scolded me severely, and drove 
back a confession nearly slipping from my 
heart. 

"I stood in need of an affection, if not ten- 
derer, at least more confidential. Among 
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the young people with whom chance had 
thrown me was Madame Sobolewska. I felt 
attracted to her; I liked the great sweetness 
of her face and manners. She was a few 
years older than I. ... At first I loved her 
by instinct. ... I shall love her all my life, 
because this love has become my heart's ne- 
cessity and habit. Never have I had a secret 
thought or act from her. Never has she 
believed me better than I am. In her heart 
I went to place my sorrows, my hopes, my 
joys, and my regrets." And this was not 
her mother! 

In thousands of our American homes to- , 
day hangs the famous portrait of the Coun- 
tess Potocka. Let the firelight shine on it. 
When you see this picture, mothers, think 
of the young girl of royal blood brought 
up in the stimulating glamour of court life, 
who to the end of her days could not forget 
how her mother's unsympathetic attitude 
drove her to secrecy and attempts at dissim- 
ulation and kept her at a distance. The 
mother knew no law of liberty for her child. 
Anna could not have an opinion of lier own. 
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The aged Countess in her gilded salon could 
not forget that in spite of all the formal ef- 
forts at her early education — her serious 
books, her exemplary counsels, her heroic 
surroundings — she stood in need of a sim- 
ple affection, a confiding place whither to 
bring her sorrows, her hopes, her joys and 
her regrets. Yes, old Countess Potocka 
was sure that she only knew well what she 
had been taught least, and that was the value 
of a gentle- mannered, plcasant-visaged, 
warm-hearted, affectionate sympathy. These 
were lacking in her mother, and so she went 

. elsewhere and found them in her truer 

L trainer and better friend, Madame Sobolew- 

[■ska. 

It would be hard to find a better illustra- 

' tion of the modem educational doctrine that 
the feelings are of primal importance, that 
education is "the regeneration of the affec- 
tions," or that, as Scripture puts it, "out of 
the heart are the issues of life." And Em- 
erson: "In my dealing with my child, my 
Latin and my Greek, my accomplishments 
and my money stead me nothing; but as 
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much soul as I have avails." Like some 
other mothers, Anna's mother never found 
this out, but Anna did. 

This story is autobiography. It would 
be interesting to call the aged Countess into 
our Court. Is she right in all her reflec- 
tions? Did she only know well what she 
had been taught least? Can "education" 
change the temperament? How could her 
mother overcome her own "gravity, reserve, 
and coldness," if temperaments do not 
change? Could not that mother's mother 
have educated her emotions into a better 
activity ? 



THE CASE OF THE UNCARESSED 

All right-minded and right-hearted par- 
ents would agree that a child's attachments 
and affections are an important part of his 
hfe. Yet perhaps few would think of in- 
cluding the training of a child's emotions or 
feelings, and notably his affections, in his 
regular "education."' 

Somehow we are inclined to be more am- 
bitious for our children's intellectual devel- 
opment than for the development of char- 
acter. We should hardly be willing to 
admit this ; nevertheless it is more common 
to hear a parent exulting in a child's evi- 
dence of mental acuteness or brightness than 
of those powers of feeling in which 



' For a practical treatment of this matter of the 
education of the feelings see the present author's 
book, "The Natural Way," The suhject is one 
that hitherto has been much neglected. 
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character is primarily rooted. We thought 
we saw this failing in the Countess Potocka's 
mother. Yet modern education professes 
to be at bottom moral. Miss Blow, the ablest 
of all Froebelian philosophers, says : "We 
may afHrm with Froebcl that the pivot upon 
which true education turns is the regenera- 
tion of the affections." 

The truth of this principle was deeply felt 
by Madame Michelet. She says : "I was 
not of a turbulent nature, in spite of the 
freedom in which I had been nursed, which 
seemed to have given me something of the 
robust and passionate temperament of the 
peasants who dwell by the Aveyron. Far 
from being disobedient, I desired to please, 
to be praised and to be loved. I felt so 
drawn toward my mother that I sometimes 
jumped from my seat to give her a kiss; 
but when I met her look and saw her eyes, 
pale and clear as a silvery lake, I recoiled 
and sat down quietly. 

"Years have passed and I still regret those 
joys of childhood which I never knew, a 
mother's caresses. My education might have 
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been so easy ; my mother might have under- 
stood my heart — a kiss is sometimes elo- 
quent ; and in a daily embrace she would, 
perhaps, have guessed the thoughts I was 
too young to utter and would have learned 
how faithfully I loved her. No such free- 
dom was allowed us. The morning kiss and 
familiar speech with one's parents are per- 
mitted at the north but are less frequent 
in the south of France. Authority over- 
shadows family affection. My father, who 
was an easy man and loved to talk, might 
have disregarded such regulations, but my 
mother kept us at a distance." The case 
strongly recalls that of Anna. 

I have more than once heard grown men 
complaining that their fathers never knew 
them and always kept themselves at a dis- 
tance from their children. Observe now 
that Madame Michelet says her "education 
might have been so easy." She seems to 
have had some perception of the basal truth 
that there is no such thing; as a true educa- 
tion with the heart left out. The heart is, 
indeed, the sure avenue to the whole crea- 
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ture. A child, like a man, "does not act ac- 
cording to his opinions, but according to his 
loves." St. Paul has pointed to this truth 
in his famous declaration, "Love never fail- 
eth; but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall be done away; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall be done away." And 
John says, "Every one that loveth, knoweth 
God." 

The description of Madame Michelet is 
characteristic. We see the natural im- 
pulsiveness of the child as she jumped 
from her seat to greet her mother. And 
we see also how easily the spontaneous 
expression of the child's affection was 
quenched, not by word of command or even 
by gesture, but simply by a lack of response. 
The rebuff of frigidity is soul murder — often 
worse than that of heated words. Gentle 
Marie suffered from her father's hot temper. 
But she was saved by her mother's affection. 
Had her mother been frigid as these last 
two mothers were, what then? It might 
tie supposed that this mother was not want- 
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ing in natural affection, but was simply sen- 
sitively reserved to tlie point of being en- 
tirely undemonstrative. Whatever the truth 
of the case may be, her manner did repress 
and shock the child. 

It often happens that a seeming want 
of affection in the child comes back to the 
parent's own attitude. Along with the de- 
velopment of the affections usually comes 
that of the imagination, the poetic sense, and 
the whole range of sentiments, sensibilities 
and emotions which underlie the formation 
of character. The heart has its hunger as 
well as the head and the stomach. A starved 
heart is the most pitiful of all conditions, 
for it means an aucemic, undeveloped char- 
acter. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that most parents are resolved upon, it is 
that the child shall be obedient. Yet they 
do not always see that true obedience grows 
out of respect, and respect comes with close- 
ness of the personal relation. When a father 
and his son are intimate companions there 
can hardly be a want of respect between 
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them, and the law of obedience ceases to be 
regarded as law, because it is felt as love. 
In this sense love is the fulfilment of the 
law. Hence the cultivation of the affec- 
tions remains with us as a life duty, a branch 
of education to be pursued with ever-in- 
creasing zeal in the great laboratory of the 
world's life. But the education of the feel- 
ings is to be accomplished only by indirect 
means. And here is a life study. The cure 
of the starved heart is in a true nurture. 
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As every life advances, memory loses its 
hold upon many sights and sounds, thoughts 
and feelings of youthful days. But 
some always persist. They continually assert 
themselves, looming up in the recollective 
imagination often without apparent reason. 
Perhaps they are more in consonance with 
the temperament and interests of the indi- 
vidual than forgotten things or memories 
less self-assertive. Perhaps they are so be- 
cause they have themselves influenced tem- 
peramental character. The man who dreads 
to visit the home of his childhood because 
of the harsh treatment be received there 
must have been affected for life by that 
treatment. Gloomy surroundings in child- 
hood probably have more influence on the 
adult than we suppose. He who most often 
recalls his childhood's delights must have 
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the advantage of the man who most often 
recalls the pains and terrors of his early 

years. 

Let us look at some persisting recollec- 
tions of one of the greatest poets of our time, 
the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen. He was bom 
in a court near the market-place in the town 
of Skien. The court faced the church, 
with its high steps and tower; to the right 
stood the town pillory and at the left the 
town hall, with the lockup and the mad- 
house; the fourth side was occupied by the 
schools. The old poet says: "This prospect 
made up the first view of the world that was 
offered to my sight. It was all architectural ; 
there was nothing green, no open coun- 
try landscape. But the air above this four- 
cornered enclosure of wood and stone was 
filled the whole day long with the subdued 
roar of the Langefos, the Klosterfos and 
the many other falls, and through this sound 
pierced, from morning till night, something 
that resembled the cry of women in keen 
distress, now arising to a shriek, now sub- 
dued to a moan. It was the sound of hun- 
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dreds of saws that were at work by the falls. 
When I read of the guillotine afterwards I 
always had to think of these saws." 

Long before Ibsen's time, a watchman had 
just called the hour of "One" in the early 
morning from the window in the church 
tower, when he fell headforemost down into 
the market-place. He was found dead in 
the morning by the people who went to the 
early New Year's ser\-ice. No watchmanever 
called out "One" from that window again. 
The story passed with legendary persistence 
from generation to generation, and of 
course it made an impression on the youth- 
ful mind of Henrilc. His mirse took him 
aloft one day and let him look out on the 
scene below. He says that he never again 
crossed the market-place without looking up 
to the tower window. 

In his recollections he describes the pil- 
lory and the town hall with its gloomy mys- 
teries. Under the hall were the dungeon cells 
with grated windows, within whose bars he 
used to see "many pale and sinister faces." 
One room in the basement was called the 
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mad-house, being used for tlie confinepient 
of the insane. This cell was said to have 
imprisoned certain noted criminals, at one 
time and another, who were much tallced 
;ibout in the town. 

The recollections which Ibsen wrote out 
for his biographer, Henrik Jaeger, although 
scant, are suggestive. They are pretty much 
all of a kind. He tells a story of a large sil- 
ver coin bearing the image of a man's head 
— King Frederick. This was one of the 
gifts at his christening. The image on the 
coin he remembers had a high forehead, a 
large hook nose, and a projecting under lip; 
he thought it strange that the man's neck 
was bare. Upon one occasion, he says: "I 
took to rolling the coin on the floor, and, as 
an unfortunate consequence, it rolled into 
a crack. I believe that my parents saw an 
evil omen in this, since it was a christening 
gift. The floor was torn up, thorough 
search was made, but the coin remained un- 
discovered. For a long time afterwards I 
looked upon myself as a criminal, and when- 
ever the lown policeman came out of the 
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town hall anri across to our front door 1 ran 
hurriedly as I could into tlic nursery and 
hid under the bed." Truly Ibsen's biogra- 
pher comments that the sad and the heavy 
preponderate in the persisting Impres- 
sions. 

By many who appreciate Ibsen's greatness 
as a poet he is regarded as a dismal pessi- 
mist. He has, indeed, a sense of humor, but 
the impression that one gets of him and his 
work as a whole is anything hut cheerful. 
The surroundings of his boyhood, as Jaeger 
says, "had impressed themselves as so many 
threats upon his consciousness." This 
phrase is expressive and is worth remember- 
ing. There are children brought up in the 
slums, and elsewhere indeed, under such 
harsh treatment that they will suddenly 
dodge their heads every time an adult moves 
toward them. Such sights may sometimes 
be seen in our mission Sunday-schools. 
Some boys and girls have grown into the 
habit of assuming that an adult's one in- 
tention toward them is to strike them. Life 
is a threat to their consciousness. 
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It is not to be supposed that Ibsen was 
thus maltreated, but evidently the whole ten- 
dency of his environment was to drive him 
into gloomy reflections and terrors. The 
very faces of the criminals behind the grat- 
ings, the stories of past-time convicts, the 
tragic significance of the church tower win- 
dow — it is hardly to be wondered at that he 
should have looked upon himself as a crim- 
inal for dropping that silver coin ! No won- 
der he hid himself when he saw the police- 
man crossing the market-place toward his 
front door 1 

Ibsen makes a point of hereditary influ- 
ences, and does it usually in an unwholesome 
way. It were better if he had made more of 
the influence of environment on the forma- 
tion of character. As a practical matter, we 
have nothing to do with heredity. Perhaps 
if Ibsen had been brought under more cheer- 
ful aspects than the prison and the mad- 
house he would have thought less about the 
gloom of a supposed evil heredity. Had he 
lived more in the open and away from the 
dismal folk-gossip in the market-place. 
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might have developed that brighter, more 
healthfid spontaneity, as Stanley Hall says, 
"that springs up in every warm-hearted 
child when coming in contact with na- 
ture," for "there is nothing that stimulates 
the child sentiment of awe, reverence and 
dependence — sentiments which all religious 
philosophy now agrees in making the basis 
of rehgion in the soul . . . like a judicious 
course of nature study." 

At all events, a memory surcharged with 
gloom cannot be the best kind of memory, 
and, therefore, not the best kind of an influ- 
ence for anybody to carry with him through 
life. Should not children have pleasant 
surroundings and sweet associations, not 
alone for present joy, but for memory's 
sake? Does it not make a difference where 
children live? 

I know two men in middle life who were 
brought up on adjoining farms. Both were 
"adopted" children. But one was under a 
kind government, the other under a harsh 
autocrat. One delights to go back and 
roam over the haunts of his boyhood, the 
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other cannot bear to see his early surround- 
ings. Both are good men. 

The foregoing incidents from the life of 
Ibsen are rich in suggestiveness. Bring 
them into Court and get what you can out 
of them. 



THE CASE OF SUPPOSED INDO- 
LENCE 

No doubt we are all indolent toward 
some forms of occupation. But parents 
noting what looks like indolence in a child 
may apply the term too generally to him. A 
noteworthy case is that of our great national 
hero, General U. S. Grant, who in early 
childhood went by the name of Hiram. 

His father was a farmer, who also manu- 
factured leather; or we might as well say 
that he was a leather manufacturer who also 
carried on farming. At all events, Hiram 
himself, from the time he was seven or eight 
until he was sent away to West Point, pre- 
ferred to help in the farming rather than in 
the leather-making. He was not fond of 
work — at least, he tells us so — and his rec- 
ord at the village school showed that he was 
not studious. Indeed, his own comment on 
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his boyhood is that he did not even make 
progress enough to compensate for the out- 
lay for board and tuition ! 

But Hiram loved horses, and that rec- 
onciled him to the toils of agriculture. 
At seven or eight he sawed and hauled all 
the wood, and could even guide a plough. Al- 
though work went hard with him, he seems 
to have done his stent without being scolded 
or punished into it. To his dying day he 
never forgot this. He remembered, with 
grateful admiration, that he was allowed ra- 
tional enjoyment, too. It is worth while to 
note these things after reading the austeri- 
ties in the lives of some of our previous sub- 
jects. 

There came a time when he must get an 
advanced education. West Point was a 
free school, and although Hiram had no 
taste for the soldier business, he went there 
because his father wanted him to. A mili- 
tary life, he says, "had no charms for me, 
and I had not the faintest idea of staying in 
the army. . . , The encampment which pre- 
ceded the commencement of academic stud- 
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was Tcrj wearisGinc and uiBulacs tii^. 
. . . I did not take hoid of nnr stcNfies with 
aridil3' ; in fact, I rard|T ever read over a 
lesson tlie second time duiii^ nir entire 
cadetsfaip.** Yet die boy ooaM not do noth- 
ii^« and so he read novels — good ooes« hov- 
ever. In militarT tactics his standzng* was 
veiy poor. In fad, he hoped Cos^ress 
would aboiisli die mifitaTy academy! 

The yomi^ man g^radnated number twen- 
tv-one in a dass of tfairtv-nine. He was 
fond of mathematics, and hoped to make his 
living by tfarhing iL He remained in the 
army, however, went throogh die Mexican 
War, and after deven years of service re- 
signed. In private life he was a distressii^ 
failm-e. He tried several occopations, bat 
was alwa3rs impecunious and seemingly in- 
capable of support ii ^ his family. At the 
age of fifty-one he wrote: '*As I grow oldtTy 
I become more indolent — my besetting sin 
through lifer 

Indolent? This was the President of the 
United States, now in his second term. In- 
dolent? This man was twice promoted for 
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gallant conduct in the Mexican War. 
coin said of him, "I can't spare this man — h< 
fights"; and he himself, when in command 
before Richmond, said, "I feel as sure of tak- 
ing Richmond as I do of dying." And his 
assurance was not a mistake. He took Rich- 
mond. Indolent little Hiram had become 
the pushing Ulysses S. Grant. And the 
tenacious, pushing, hammering Grant 
thought himself the same old indolent Hi- 
ram still. Is there a mistake here, or an 
incongruity there? 

His comrade, Henry Coppee, says that 
Grant "exhibited but Uttle enthusiasm in 
anything" — at West Point. And one of his 
home neighbors said he had not "intellect 
enough to be a credit to the district." The 
first criticism was doubtless true, the second 
doubtless appeared so. Many a child is 
similarly condemned as indolent and incapa- 
ble because the ordinary standards of 
judging worth are narrow and insufficient. 
It is the old danger of applying adjectives 
by snap judgment. It may, as already in- 
timated, be assumed that no healthy child 
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is altogether indolent. The distinguished 
naturalist. Professor Rider, ran away from 
school in order that he might pursue his 
studies ! He must have seemed indolent ; in 
some ways he was, but not in his own way. 

Now we find the boy Grant not indolent 
if there was a horse in the case. In his at- 
titude toward life he seems never to have 
been indolent. His sympathies, his heart, 
his feelings seem never to have been indo- 
lent — and these are the real seat of power. 
Wlien a "hard- scrabble" farmer, all the ani- 
mals on the place were his pets. On his 
death-bed nothing distressed him but "being 
deceived in people." He refused to have 
a display of triumph at the surrender of Fort 
Donelson, saying, "Why humiliate a brave 
enemy?" As a conqueror, he was always 
generous and kind — not indolent in magna- 
nimity and noble sentiment. 

A child or a man may have interests, in- 
stincts, insights that so control him that he 
cannot be roused to do the thing that seems 
useless or unprofitable. His very intensity, 
. devotion, and sensibility to the right and the 
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wise make him seem indolent when he is 
really burning within. Grant appears never 
to have been wanting in opinions, in con- 
victions, in clear visions. He was mentally 
and soulfully active — not indolent. When 
the rebellion broke out he said, "In all this I 
can but see the doom of slavery ;" and he as 
clearly saw his own duty and acted accord- 
ingly. He regarded it as "paramount to 
any other duty I ever owed." 

Now note this : He applied for a colonelcy, 
but declined an offer of recommendation 
for a brigadier-generalship because he 
"didn't want office until he had earned it." 
There is nothing indolent in this ! But note 
also, he writes to his father : "I very much 
dislike sreaking of myself." He was dis- 
gusted, too, with the political wire-pulling, 
and "would not engage in it." Lack of per- 
sonal ambition, adherence to high ideals, 
may be a species of indolence quite admira- 
ble. Grant wrote to Sherman : "I care 
nothing for promotion so long as our 
armies are successful and no political ap- 
pointments are made," These are the words 
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of a soul anything but indolent. He con- 
fesses to a jubilance of feeling when Lee's 
letter came asking for terms of surrender, 
but these feelings gave way to sad depres- 
sion, for he felt "like anjthing rather than 
rejoicing at the downfall of a foe who had 
fought so long and valiantly." 

Grant's theory of the art of war was: 
"Find out where your enemy is. Get at 
him as soon as you can. Strike at him as 
hard as you can, and as often as you can, 
and keep moving on." A strange outcome 
of indolence 1 Speaking of his boyhood, 
he says: "I really had no objection to go- 
ing to West Point, except that I had a very 
exalted idea of the requirements necessary 
to get through, I did not believe that I 
possessed them, and could not bear the idea 
of failing." But this is not moral indolence. 

The boy on the farm and the man at Don- 
elson, Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and Rich- 
mond were the same. He was whipped 
neither at home nor in war. Says Owen 
Wister in his admirable little biography: 
"At the age of thirty-nine Grant was an ob- 
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scure failure in a provincial town. , , . Not 
all the neighbors knew his face. At the age 
of forty-three his picture hung in the homes 
of grateful millions. His name was joined 
with Washington's." Grant called indo- 
lence his besetting sin. What became of 
it in these four marvellous years? If it was 
there before and after, it was there then. But 
those forms of un-indolence, or energy and 
fervor, so manifested themselves that the 
old indolence was lost to view — if such there 
ever really was. Those four years were the 
focal point of his best moral, mental, and 
physical energies. They were not new in 
him. In childhood he "did not like to 
work," but not being nagged and scolded, 
he was not dispirited, and so did as much 
work "as grown men can be hired to do in 
these days, and attended school at the same ■ 
time." I 

The moral of it all is that children may 
seem, or be, indolent in some of the ways i 
that we arbitrarily lay out for their activity 
and earnestness, while in ways that we think 
too little of they are full of zeal. They may ' 
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abound in convictions, insights, ideals, long- 
ings, modest self- depreciation, directness, 
fairness, purposes, endurance, patience, sen- 
sitiveness, generosity, magnanimity, fore- 
sight, courage, intensity, sympathy, bodily 
alertness and strength — all these, and yet 
fall under the ban of indolence. Manifest- 
ly, they are reservoirs of latent power which, 
if it be not crushed by inappreciation, harsh- 
ness, and ridicule, will sooner or later make 
itself felt. No healthy child is altogether 
indolent. It is a fair question, however, 
whether nagging, depreciation, over-super- 
vision and undue restraint may not tend to 
make him so. 



CONDOLENCE ON THE DEATH OF 
CHILDREN 

No sorrow is so exquisitely touched with 
pathos as that which comes by the loss of a 
little child No other so delicately flavors 
the bitter with the sweet. It is true that 
every bereavement has its own peculiar 
poignancy. To the mourner himself, his case 
seems to stand alone, and, in a sense, it does. 
Yet griefs, like joys and all other estates of 
the soul, can be grouped in kind as well as 
in degree; and of these kinds the sorrow 
for a lost child is the least like all others, and 
can be least appreciated by those to whom 
such a woe has never come. 

A longer chapter than space permits 
would be needed to treat adequately the 
whole subject of what might be called the 
art of condolence. Spontaneous and hearty, 
and even artless, as our sympathies ought 
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to be, circumstances so diflFer and human 
nature so varies that it is quite legitimate 
to speak of the most eflFective expression of 
our sympathies — our condolence — as an art. 
This detracts nothing from sincerity, but 
rather adds to sincerity the obligation of 
wisdom. 

The fundament of condolence of any kind 
is the appreciation of the situation — ^the re- 
alization by the sympathizer of that which 
is essential and peculiar to the case. This 
realization depends upon the condoler's sym- 
pathetic imagination and his sensitiveness 
to impressions, but perhaps most of all it 
is conditioned by his own personal experi- 
ence. One who has had no approximate 
experience of bereavement is thrown back 
entirely upon his imagination ; and no form 
of loss is so difficult for the average inex- 
perienced person to imagine as the loss of 
young children. The reasons for this we 
cannot here turn aside to detail. But the 
principal reason is the sudden withdrawal 
of an those peculiar demands which the child 
makes upon us. 
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We have fallen into a habit of watchful 
ministry entirely unlike that whicli the adult 
requires of us. A man gets into the habit, 
for instance, of putting his razor on an up- 
per shelf so that his boy cannot damage him- 
self with it. When death has taken the boy 
a pathetic shiver runs through the man when 
again he follows his habit of putting the 
razor out of childish reach. The high chair 
at the table is of no use now. Its very pres- 
ence is like a mockery. When an adult dies 
his chair is not useless, although association 
endears it. One who has not lost children 
cannot conceive the effect of coming upon 
the worn little shoe, the soiled frock, and 
the toy horse. But enough. 

What, then, are the essentials of the ac- 
ceptable and effective letter of condolence 
to an afflicted parent? First and foremost, 
we must show him that he is not forgotten. 
A visiting card with or without the word 
"Sympathy" on it goes far to speak remem- 
brance, and it is usually more acceptable than 
a strained effort to say something when the 
condoler really has nothing to say. But some 
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persons of deep feeling properly obey the 
impulse to write a note expressing their 
sympathy. The card seems too slight and 
perhaps too conventional. Depth of feeling 
insists upon something more. Here the 
ministry becomes exceedingly delicate — es- 
pecially so to one who has had no personal 
experience in 'he loss of children. 

In any case the mourner is supersensitive 
and it is easy to say the wrong thing to him. 
Some persons in affliction delight in speaking 
and in being spoken to of the absent ; others 
are just the reverse. The mourner's nature, 
character and circumstances must be a guide. 
It is easier to say too much than too little, 
and to be too general than too special. One 
must, therefore, be brief and special. Every 
sorrow has its individuality and aloneness, 
and this must be discerned and addressed. 
The less the evidence of this discernment 
the more formal or conventional does the 
condolence appear to the mourner. Natu- 
rally, the more experience in sorrow the con- 
doler has had the more discerning will his 
sjinpathies be. Yet a person with strong 
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sympathies but without experience may be^ 
a better condoler than a person with ' 
perience" but wanting in sensitiveness. For i 
the truth is such a person has not had the 'I 
heart experience even though he has suffered I 
the loss. 

It is evident tliat writers of letters of con- I 
dolence may be regarded in two classes, even 
though the line of division bo not sharp, j 
The partition rests mainly upon experience. 
This divides those who know by having suf- 
fered from those who do not so know. I I 
have often heard a newly wounded heart say I 
to one who had himself passed through a ] 
similar experience, "You know what it is." 
His presence is enough because he is known I 
to be a graduate in the same school of I 
sorrow. 

What, then, of those who do not know by 1 
experience what it means to sit by a child's 
dying bed and see Innocence pass over into I 
the Great Beyond? Their sympathy is | 
valued too, but their expression of it is even j 
more delicately difficult. As they cannot | 
recount experience, their danger lies in a I 
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tendency to be florid, sentimental or expostu- 
latory. Most mourners dread the preaching 
"condolence." They do not want to be ad- 
vised against being rebellious, at least, until 
they have openly declared themselves so. I 
have known the most docile of mourners to 
be harshly warned against rebellion. Nei- 
ther is there a high order of comfort, to one 
who has lost a little boy, in being told that 
had he grown up he might have lived to be 
a drunkard or a villain ! Even to be re- 
minded that the deceased has escaped the 
pains and troubles of this world is small con- 
dolence, since it is not the child's condition 
that harrows the mourner, but the simple 
fact of his absence. 

No, the truth is, the vacancy, the silence, 
the disappointed habit of ministering to 
children because of their dependence, the 
pathetic suggest iveness of their haunts, their 
apparel and their playthings, dominate every 
thought and feeling. If the mourner knows 
that that situation is appreciated, his grief is 
softened by feeling that it is in a degree 
borne by other shoulders — on the principle 



